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Threat of war? 

For the second weekend in succession the weather 
along the Eastern seaboard was mostly fair and pleasant- 
ly warm. The people, weary after a hard winter and an 
unusually rainy spring, were in a mood to enjoy it. Thou- 
sands crowded the ball parks and race tracks, many more 
thousands fled to the country and the beaches. In a land 
where vacations with pay are taken for granted, and even 
written into labor contracts, it was vacation time. The 
Cleveland Indians fought desperately to keep their place 
atop the American League; the Boston Braves, with pre- 
season favorites like the St. Louis Cardinals and Brook- 
lyn’s beloved Bums bogging down, were leading the Na- 
tional loop by four games. Over in London, a young 
American continued the monotonous process of bringing 
back British trophies. This time it was the cup emblema- 
tic of the tennis championship at Winbledon. After rigor- 
ous trials, a group of other young Americans prepared to 
sail for the Olympic games. If there was one thing the 
American people were not thinking about, and did not 
care to think about, it was the possibility of war. But the 
possibility was there—grim and foreboding—in every 
headline during the week. The fighting continued in 
Greece and China; it broke out again in Palestine. Over 
the German countryside droned British and American 
planes bringing food and fuel to besieged Berlin. Only 
three years ago this August the shooting stopped in the 
Pacific. Yet here was Winston Churchill again, in terms 
disturbingly familiar, warning the free world that any 
appeasing retreat from the German capital meant war. 
Though we all need rest and recreation, it is a good 
thing to remind ourselves that the Russians are taking no 
vacation in their drive to dominate Germany and the 
West. The firm and honorable stand which our Govern- 
ment has assumed on the Berlin crisis is the world’s only 
hope for peace. As is explained at greater length else- 
where in these pages, that stand deserves our strong and 
prayerful support. 


Togliatti attacked 


To a delicate international situation the attempted 
assassination of Palmiro Togliatti, boss of the Italian 
Communist Party, added a new, explosive element. 
Within a matter of hours following the shooting, which 
took place July 14 as Togliatti was leaving the Chamber 
of Deputies, riots erupted throughout Italy and a general 
strike was proclaimed. The Communists were clearly 
moving to destroy the Government. As soon as the news 
of the attempt on Togliatti’s life reached the Holy Father, 
the Vatican Secretariat of State sent a message to the 
wounded Communist leader expressing wishes for his 
Prompt recovery. Osservatore Romano said editorially: 


We hope that this bloody deed will have no serious 
Consequences and that Togliatti may quickly and 


completely recover. We hope also that the would-be 
assassin will be severely punished as a warning to all 
those who still harbor plans of violence and that 
this sinister episode may induce all parties to en- 
courage civic solidarity. 
Premier de Gaspari and other high o.‘cials also con- 
demned the attempted killing and went immediately to 
the hospital where doctors worked zealously to save 
Togliatti’s life. While we strongly deplore this shooting, 
it should be pointed out that Italy’s Communists, under 
orders from Moscow, have been terrorizing the country 
for months and openly threatening to seize contrel by 
force. We hope the Government, which is entirely blame- 
less in the affair, will continue to maintain order and 
protect the liberties of the Italian people. 


Mine strike ends 

Last week labor observers were taking a good long 
look at Justice T. Alan Goldsborough of U. S. District 
Court in Washington. The way events had been going in 
the captive-mine dispute—the steel companies which own 
the mines had refused to sign the 1948 contract with 
Mr. Lewis on the ground that by so doing they would 
violate Taft-Hartley provisions on the union shop—it 
appeared that the Courts would again be forced to decide 
what should be settled through collective bargaining. 
Acting on employer charges of an unfair labor practice, 
Robert L. Denham, general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, had petitioned the District Court to en- 
join the strike in the captive mines which began auto- 
matically—no contract, no work—at the expiration of 
the miners’ vacation period on July 6. Justice Goldbor- 
ough had set the hearing for July 14. It was at this point 
that the Judge, who had already issued two injunctions 
against Mr. Lewis and the miners and fined them heavily 
for their defiance, decided to act as a conciliator. He suc- 
ceeded so well that on July 13 an agreement was reached, 
and Mr. Lewis ordered the miners back to work. On their 
side, the operators made a concession by signing a con- 
tract. The miners, by halting their strike until the NLRB 
could act on the unfair labor practice charge, agreed to 
abide by the procedures of the Taft-Hartley Act. Thus 
both sides made sacrifices without any loss of face. As 
laymen, we are scarcely in a position to evaluate Judge 
Goldsborough’s worth to the judiciary. Great as it may 
be, we wonder, however, whether he has not missed his 
vocation. Anybody who can persuade Mr. Lewis and the 
coal operators to deal reasonably with one another has a 
marvelous talent for industrial relations. 


The surge of communism in Eastern Asia 

While the eyes of the world are focused on Berlin and 
other sore spots of Europe, little attention is paid to the 
deteriorating situation in Eastern Asia. There commu- 
nism has made gigantic strides. Unrest that has been 
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spreading since the war’s end has lately become, in some 
areas, regular warfare against Europeans. British officials 
in Malaya charge that guerrilla fighting there results from 
a “deliberate plan by Malayan Communists to start a vio- 
lent revolution and capture by force the government of 
the country.” The extent of communist penetration in 
Asia is clear when one lists the major Asiatic countries 
and considers the progress that Communists have made 
there today. An Associated Press survey shows that they 
are openly bidding for power in Malaya and Burma. They 
are trying to infiltrate into positions of strategic influence 
in Indo-China and Indonesia. Even comparatively conserv- 
ative Siam finds itself under constant communist pressure. 
The main goal of communist strategy is-said to be two- 
fold: 1) to slow the flow of rubber, tin, oil and other 
strategic materials into recovery factories and defense 
stockpiles of the United States and Western Europe; 
2) to prepare for the sovietization of the entire Asiatic 
mainland. Malaya, the world’s greatest producer of rub- 
ber, is the No. 1 target, with guerrilla warfare already 
well under way. In Indonesia the Communists are steadily 
winning new supporters. Recent recognition of the repub- 
lic by the Soviets and all-out support by the Soviet bloc 
at Lake Success have increased the hopes of local fellow 
travelers. Well-informed sources believe that Indo-China 
is another spot for which Communists have high hopes. 
Increased communist activities are reported from Burma 
and Siam. In Bangkok, the capital of the latter country, 
the Soviet Embassy is believed to be the center of the 
entire communist agitation in Asia. Moreover, the Soviets 
are in firm possession of North Korea and Manchuria. 
Their influence is strong in North China and in both 
Outer and Inner Mongolia. Basic explanation of this 
communist surge is the ability of the Communists to ex- 
ploit the dire poverty of native populations and to capi- 
talize, temporarily, on the desire for self-government. 


End of ILO meeting 

Among the delegates to the 1948 session of the Inter- 
national Labor Office none had more reason to feel satis- 
fied with the proceedings than Frank Fenton, who suc- 
ceeded the late Robert Watt as international representa- 
tive of the AFL. For the past six years the AFL, at no 
inconsiderable expense, has been conducting a constantly 
expanding drive for free trade unionism the world over, 
and at San Francisco it received a substantial return on 
its investment. By an overwhelming majority the dele- 
gates adopted a convention guaranteeing freedom of as- 
sociation, with no governmental interference, to both 
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workers and employers. This slap at the totalitarian re 
gimes sponsored by Moscow and the authoritarian goy. 
ernments of certain other countries was followed by sey. 
eral body blows which international communism will be 
some time shaking off. Over the objections of Stalin's 
stooges—Russia is not a member of the ILO—the cop. 
vention voted to seat Léon Jouhaux, anti-communis 
leader of the Force Ouvriére in France. It granted affilia. 
tion to the International Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions and the newly formed Inter-American Confeder. 


ation of Labor (CIT). Finally, to make the victory over | 


the Reds complete, Bernardo Ibanez Aguila, labor repre 
sentative from Chile, was elected to the ILO governing 
board in place of Vicente Lombardo Toledano, head of 
the communist-dominated Confederation of Latin-Ameri. 
can Workers (CTAL). These triumphs on the convention 
floor were supplemented by a bit of extra-curricular ac. 
tivity which resulted in establishing liaison between CIT 
and the recently created Asian Federation of Labor, 
Behind this move lay the determination of AFL leaders 


to form a new world labor body, open only to free trade © 


unions, which would rival the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) and ultimately put it out of business, 


Steel gives up basing-point prices 
Out of a clear sky, on July 8, the United States Steel 


Corporation announced that, in conformity with the Su. 
preme Court’s decision in the cement case (Cf. AMERICA, 
May 15, p. 127), it was abandoning the fifty-year-old 


system of base-point pricing for f.o.b pricing at the mill. | 


Within a matter of days, all the mejor producers followed 
the industry leader. Speculating on the reason for this 
very sudden decision—only a few weeks ago steel-makers 
were represented as determined to proceed as usual until 


such time as the law forced a change—several writen ; 


came to a disturbing conclusion. Wrote Thomas E. Mul 
laney in the New York Times for July 11: 
ee a last week by several major steel companies 
of the f.o.b.-mill pricing system that the industry 
has vigorously opposed for the last quarter-century, 
represented a gamble by the steel industry that 
unfavorable public and industrial reaction eventually 
will spur uses to legalize the basing-point 
method of computing prices—the practice just dis- 
carded, under protest, by both the cement and the 
steel industries. 
Attacking U. S. Steel’s motive for shifting suddenly t 
f.0.b. pricing, Senator O'Mahoney charged that “there 
is evidence to indicate that the real purpose is to bring 
about the repeal of the law under which the Supreme 
Court condemned the basing-point system as a method 
of promoting the suppression of competition.” The Ses- 
ator’s interest in the question goes back to the days of 


the Temporary National Economic Committee, which | 


under his chairmanship, called for the abandonment of 
basing-point pricing as a monopolistic device. Since the 
immediate effect of U. S. Steel’s decision was an increst 


in steel prices for many fabricators, there will be withoo | 


doubt, whether or not the industry planned it that wa), 
demands upon Congress for relief. With inflationsty 
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prudence of steel leaders in making such a sudden change 
at this time. Even the TNEC report recommended that 
the industry be given time to make an orderly transition 
to £0.b. pricing. And so far as the Congress is concerned, 
the Senate, before adjourning, voted a full investigation 
of base-point pricing and the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the cement case. Certainly, Congress did not 
need this extra prodding. Just as certainly, we could all 
do without the higher prices which the steel industry’s 
dubious decision involves. 


- Farm labor and the law 


Efforts of California farm workers to organize and 
bargain collectively meet with continual setbacks. Latest 
is the injunction granted by Judge Pierson M. Hall 
against 1,100 members of the National Farm Labor 
Union who have been on strike at the Di Giorgio ranch 
near Bakersfield since October 1, 1948. The decision, 
while probably technically correct, shows how lopsided 
is our labor law as applied to agriculture. The striking 
workers were held guilty of unfair labor practices be- 


cause pickets of NFLU Local 218 followed goods handled 


by strike-breakers and induced other unions not to touch 
the produce. Thus the Taft-Hartley law, without granting 
farm workers the protection afforded most labor, is used 
against them. Judge Hall, in granting the injunction, took 


| the position that the legality of the union’s actions was 


the only point immediately at issue. “The charge,” he 


said, 
is a very limiting one. . . . This is an action by the 
Government to enforce the law. We are not here to 
discuss the humanities. We are here to discuss 
violations of law designed to protect the welfare of 
all. Whether or not the employer has bargained with 
his employes has nothing to do with the case. 


During the hearings, the union representatives had 


_ brought out the continued refusal of Di Giorgio agents to 
_ meet with the workers. In contradiction of facts, the 
_ DiGiorgio interests had maintained, “There is no strike.” 
_ Existing laws covering bargaining rights, wages and 


hours, social security, do not cover the forgotten agri- 


_ cultural worker. Moreover, child-labor and_school- 


attendance laws are frequently violated by growers, with 
impunity. In California especially, importation of Mexi- 


can laborers is held as a constant threat over the heads 


of domestic workers. Otherwise stringent immigration 
laws leave a loophole for exceptions in the case of 
“skilled” labor. Big-scale California agriculture—the 
Di Giorgio operations are a case in point—have the cards 
stacked against the workers. Unless the United States 
Congress and State legislatures take cognizance of this 
inequity, we are headed for serious trouble in American 


agriculture. 


_ Free air in the Argentine 


The guests are proving very embarrassing to the host 


_ down in Buenos Aires. The guests are members of the 


Inter-American Broadcasters Association, and the host is 
President Juan Peron. In welcoming them with a speech 
on June 30, Sefior Perén said some very laudable things 
about freedom of speech. This riled many members of 


the Association, who consider that the government-con- 
trolled Argentinian radio serves to prove that Perén 
preaches what he does not practise. The upshot of it all 
has been that, on July 10, the Association administered 
a severe spanking to the Argentine delegation by adopt- 
ing a fifteen-point program, against features of which 
the Argentinians fought for two hours. Evidently the 
Argentine Association will either have to withdraw from 
the Inter-American Association or President Perén will 
have to yield his control of the air waves and afford equal 
access to the opposition parties which now find it impos- 
sible to get a hearing on the air. Such questioning of 
Argentina’s questionable civil rights situation is a good 
thing, and serves to show the usefulness of conventions 
run on democratic lines. The broadcasters assembled at 
Buenos Aires, though working on a lower than govern- 
mental level, may well have succeeded in restoring civil 
rights in the Argentine more effectively than could have 
been done by exchanges of high diplomacy. 


Communist family unity 

Moscow, it would seem, is manifesting some concern 
lest others of her litter follow the lead of Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito and seek to loose themselves from her 
apron strings. That seems to be the motive behind the re- 
cent instruction issued by the Cominform (Communist 
Information Bureau) to all communist parties through- 
out the world, that henceforth they must model their or- 
ganizations on the Soviet Communist Party. With this 
ukase, the Soviet has not only destroyed any and every 
pretense of respecting the sovereignty of other countries; 
it has not only given a final cynical distortion to all its 
boasts about being a champion of democracy; it has 
wiped out any possible lingering doubt as to whether 
communism can cooperate legitimately and fairly with 
national governments not totalitarian. It now becomes 
impossible to maintain that there is an independent Amer- 
ican Communist Party, or a French one, or a British. It 
is now official (it was an open secret all along), that 
the Communist Party of Soviet Russia calls the tune 
to which the others perforce must dance. Hand in hand 
with this fact goes another—that any member of the 
Communist Party is ipso facto the agent of a foreign 
Power. These conclusions are inescapable. What is still 
confused and confusing is just precisely what part Tito 
played in drawing this damning decision from Moscow. 
Most observers agree that there is nothing fishy about the 
Tito “revolt.” Yet, what are we to make of the telegrams 
sent by Yugoslav students in Moscow professing their 
loyalty to Tito and the “excommunicated” Yugoslav 
Communist Party? Such criticism of the Cominform and, 
by implication, of Moscow, would scarcely be aired in 
Moscow and the world unless Stalin thought it good for 
his own devious purposes. Whatever history will read 
as the final conclusion of the Tito revolt, it is certain 
that it has at least occasioned the further unmasking of 
the sinister unity that links Communists throughout the 
world. Appropriate measures, under our existing laws, 
ought to be taken against such agents of a foreign and 
hostile power. 
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Counter-attack at Columbia 

What may well become an all-out counter-attack upon 
Soviet “academic infiltration” into America’s colleges 
and universities has at last begun. Dr. Arthur Prudden 
Coleman, Assistant Professor of Polish Language and 
Literature at Columbia University since 1928, sent his 
resignation last week to General Eisenhower, Columbia’s 
new president, in protest over acceptance by the univer- 
sity of a donation from the pro-Soviet Warsaw regime. 
The $5,000 grant, down payment on $30,000 which 
Poland would ultimately contribute, was accepted by the 
trustees for setting up the “Adam Mickiewicz chair” for 
Polish literature. In the letter to General Eisenhower. 
Dr. Coleman, who is also national secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages, gave his reasons for resignation. First, he 
said, one cannot work with a professor receiving a salary 
from a regime which denies the most elementary rights 
to its citizens. It would be “conniving at a sort of intel- 
lectual collaboration.” He further charged that the chair 
would be used to make the renowned poet a “kind of 
Polish John the Baptist for the regime’s version of 
‘authentic Polish Marxism.’” Dr. Coleman’s attack was 
supported by Sigmund J. Sluszka, a former Ph.D. student 
at Columbia and now an instructor in Polish at Queens 
College, who assailed Dr. Manfred Kridl, incumbent of 
the new chair, as a “noted Marxist.” Mr. Sluszka also 
attacked Dr. Ernest J. Simmons, head of Columbia’s 
Slavic Department, for alleged pro-Soviet sympathies. 
(Dr. Simmons, who visited the USSR in 1947, is a trustee 
of the American-Russian Institute which Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark branded as subversive.) The need in the 
United States of serious studies of Slavic affairs is obvi- 
ous. In the past such centers have been too pro-Russian 
or too pro-Soviet, tending to disregard or minimize the 
history and problems of other Slav groups. Instead ot 
allowing Slavic departments or institutes to become nuclei 
of Russian imperialism, our universities should make 
them centers of objective and impartial study of all 
Slavic peoples. 


Inefficient collectivized farms 

Questioning the efficiency of Soviet economic pro- 
cedures is a form of “heresy” good Stalinists avoid. 
Non-Stalinists asking such questions are quickly labeled 
reactionaries and capitalists. But the truth is that one pet 
Soviet economic project, the collectivized farm, has not 
proved efficient. (Perhaps that explains in part Tito’s 
reluctance to sabotage Yugoslavia’s going peasant agri- 
culture in favor of Russia’s doubtful policy of collec- 
tivization.) In the May, 1948 issue of the Journal of 
Farm Economics, a detailed preview is given us of a 
monograph on collective farm efficiency by Naum Jasny. 
Marxism, the author points out, teaches superiority of 
the large farm, and the USSR permits no deviation from 
this stand. Today, about 80 per cent of Russian food 
marketed comes from kolkhozy. But standards of living, 
as regards food, are as low as ever, and small improve- 
ments in production involve great expense and exploita- 
tion of cheap labor. Two decades have not reconciled the 
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collectivized peasants. Once-enthusiastic supporters g, 
disillusioned. Stringent measures have to be taken 
keep production going, since rewards offered compa, 
very unfavorably with even the wages of underpaid j, 
dustrial labor. Apparently, abuses exist in the promis 
Utopia. Before the war, on May 27, 1939, an order wa 
issued under the title, “On Measures Towards Safeguar 
ing the Collectivized Land of the Kolkhozy fro, 
Squandering,” which presupposed existence of suc 
abuses. An example cited was the use by kolkhoznikj ¢ 
an additional quarter-acre of land to raise potatoes fy; 
home consumption. An order of September 19, 1946 hg 
an equally revealing title: “On the Measures of Liquida. 
ing the Violations of the Charter of the Agricultural Ar 
in Kolkhozy.” Under Soviet collectivization, five or gi 
men operate a farm machine which two operate her. 
Grain, straw and chaff are hauled around in a number of 
unnecessary operations. More days are worked per yeu 
without appreciable increase of output. At best the system 
fails by inability to enlist popular support. At worst, j 
seems likely to become the economic Achilles heel of 
Soviet enterprise. 


Hansenotic heroine 

AMERICA some weeks ago censured the scandal-monger. 
ing press for adding its “leprous bit to a further canker. 
ing of the unhealthy concept of marriage” by glamor 
izing the fetid Lana Turner-Bob Topping nuptials. Fron 
the editor of the Star, published monthly by patients of 
the National Leprosarium at Carville, La., comes a 
protest at “the odious connotation” of the Comment 
Needless to say, our metaphor was not intended t 
suggest that moral deliquency is connected with leprosy, 
nor were we aware that we might be adding to th 
distress of the victims of what is preferably calle 
“Hansen’s Disease.” The unjustified revulsion which the 
name “leprosy” excites, the Star points out, ostracize 
Hansenotics and discourages thousands from taking ad: 
vantage of the rapidly increasing probability of a cur 
through promin treatment. The medical world classes 
Hansen’s Disease as “feebly communicable.” In the 
fifty-three years since the founding of Carville le 
rosarium, says the Star, not a single member of the 
medical or nursing staff, directed by Charity nuns, has 
contracted the disease; visitors are admitted freely ani 
patients are permitted to return home semi-annually. 
Newly arrived at Carville is Mrs. Josephina Guerrero, 
heroine of the Philippine Resistance, the “Billy” 
Father Forbes Monaghan’s book, Under The Red Su. 
The citation accompanying the Medal of Freedom 
awarded her by President Truman relates how Mr 
Guerrero supplied food, clothing, medicine and money !? 


American internees and prisoners of war, and relayed 


secret messages that saved many American lives. 
shaking hands with “Billy” during his visit to th 
Philippines, Cardinal Spellman declared: “From 1) 
heart I praise you; from my soul I honor you. I ask Gol 
to bless you.” The blessing that the patients and Sister 


at Carville would ask includes a more intelligent unde f 


standing of their plight on the part of the public. 








—_—_ 
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PHILADELPHIA—The force that religious and racial con- 
siderations still have in shaping the affairs of political 
parties was apparent at the Democratic Convention. 

Time and again, in connection with attempts to get 
the Presidential nomination for Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, and then, later, to get Justice 
Douglas for the Vice-Presidential nomination, the word 
went out that this would help the big city Democratic 
organizations to win back part of the Jewish vote lost 
by the Truman Administration’s Palestine policies. Time 
and again, too, when the names of Senators Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney or Brien McMahon or Rep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts were mentioned for the Vice- 
Presidential nomination, the reference would be con- 
cluded with “—but he’s a Catholic. . . .” 

There was no evidence in this Convention of any nom- 
ination being given or withheld because of religion, but 
voter reaction on religion was always a consideration in 
leaders’ and delegates’ minds. Whether a Catholic on a 
national ticket could affect the final outcome, twenty years 
after Alfred E. Smith carried the banner of the Demo- 
cratic Party, was a matter in dispute among party leaders, 
including some Catholics. There was a feeling among 
some that from the standpoint of the Church itself, this 
would be the wrong year to have a Catholic as Mr. 


Truman’s running mate. The reasoning was that, with 
defeat for the Democrats an odds-on bet right now, it 
would be possible in later years to blame this defeat on 
the fact there was a Catholic on the ticket. 

The matter of giving weight to racial and religious 
considerations in shaping a party’s political course has 
long been a factor in U. S. elections, of course. Especially 
in the great urban areas, where there are peoples of so 
many nations and backgrounds, it has been customary to 
assemble a State or city ticket which included, for 
example, a Catholic, a Jew and a Protestant. Care was 
often taken to have the ballots list Irish, German, Polish 
or Italian names. If there was no Catholic on the ticket, 
often a well-known Catholic has been named as cam- 
paign manager. It is a matter of record that all the Demo- 
cratic national chairmen for years have been Catholics. 

In the minds of many competent observers, a Catholic 
on a national ticket for President or Vice President today 
would arouse no such bigotry as in 1928. In some States 
men went to the most extreme lengths to oppose Al Smith, 
especially in the South. But there was a wave of reaction 
to this, too, and Democrats who bolted the ticket because 
of Al Smith found later that they could not be elected 
to office in their own communities. Unquestionably, re- 
ligious prejudice continues to exist in some areas, but 
there is reason to believe the United States is moving 
toward a political maturity which gives hope that men 
will be elected to public office not because they are mem- 
bers of a particular race or creed but because they are 
able and loyal Americans. CHARLES LUCEY 








Underscorings 








In view of the Supreme Court decision on “released 
time” for religious instruction, Bishop Toolan of Mobile 
reminded his people in a recent pastoral letter that he 
would expect all the Catholic youth to attend Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools, and that since greatly 
increased educational facilities are now available in the 
diocese, “‘we will not easily excuse parents” from the 
general law of the Church requiring them to send their 
children to Catholic schools. 

» Stonehill College will be opened by the Holy Cross 
Fathers at North Easton, Mass., in September, with an 
expected enrollment of 200. It will be conducted on the 
same educational and cultural lines as Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 

>A committee of eleven teaching sisters from eight dif- 
ferent religious communities in three States is meeting at 
St. Augustine, Fla., says NCWC News Service, to work 
out a common course of study in parochial schools from 
the first to the fourth grade. A similar work will be under- 
taken next summer for the fifth to eighth grades. The 
result will be an integrated course of study in the Cath- 
dlic school systems of Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
Catholic conventions in August: 9-13, National Con- 


vention of the Daughters of Isabella, Boston; 9-14, 
Summer School of Catholic Action, Catholic University, 
Washinton, D. C.; 2-6, National Liturgical Week, 
Boston; 16-21, Summer School of Catholic Action, Ford- 
ham University, New York; 21-22, National Convention 
of the Central Verein and its auxiliary, the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, Milwaukee; 23-28, Summer 
School of Catholic Action, Chicago; 24-26, Catholic 
Biblical Association, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
N. Y.; 26-29, the 13th Annual Convention of the Cath- 
olic Students’ Mission Crusade, Notre Dame, Ind.; 30- 
Sept. 4, Summer School of Catholic Action, Denver, Colo. 
> At the 15th National Convention of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild, held in Indianapolis, June 25-27, repre- 
sentatives were present from guilds in thirteen cities. 
Reports showed that in Baltimore 50 seminarians give 8 
downtown pitches weekly; in Buffalo, 15 lay speakers 
gave 18 pitches weekly in the summer; 8 lay speakers 
give Sunday pitches in New Orleans; 30 seminarians and 
8 laymen hold outdoor discussions weekly in Phila- 
delphia; clerics and lay speakers combine in the work in 
Washington and Indianapolis; and in Waterbury, Conn., 
11 lay speakers hold summer meetings. 

> The Very Rev. David F. Hickey, S.J., a native of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed Bishop of Belize, British 
Honduras. Born in 1882, Father Hickey entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1902, and has been Superior of the 
Belize Mission since 1942. C.K. 
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Editorials 








Stand firm on Berlin 


The notes of the three Western Powers regarding the 
Berlin blockade all begin by calling attention to the “ex- 
tremely serious international situation which has been 
brought about by the actions of the Soviet Government.” 
They end by expressing the wish for settlement by nego- 
tiation, but on the condition that Russia first restore the 
disrupted lines of communication. That, in diplomatic 
language, constitutes as clear a statement as possible, 
short of an ultimatum, that we will not let ourselves be 
forced or maneuvered out of Berlin. Appeasement is over. 

The firmness of the United States position was already 
foreshadowed in the statement of Secretary of State Mar- 
shall on June 30, as the Soviet strategy was becoming 
evident. At that time Mr. Marshall declared: “We are in 
Berlin as a result of agreements between the Governments 
on the areas of occupation in Germany and we intend to 
stay.” The notes of July 9 demonstrated the solidarity of 
the United States, Great Britain and France on that point. 
They are decided on a united front against growing 
Soviet insolence. 

The implications of the Berlin situation will not be 
missed by those who read with discernment. We may 
have to use force to back up our position. But in the 
minds of the Western peoples physical suffering is a far 
less evil than the moral cowardice involved in allowing 
the USSR to march westward unchecked. Making of 
Berlin another Munich would not mark the end, but only 
the beginning of aggression: first Berlin, then all Ger- 
many, and subsequently the whole of Europe. Under such 
circumstances we cannot afford to give in, or agree to 
negotiations Soviet style. Concessions now would spell 
defeat later. 

The most encouraging sign in the desolate German 
scene is the stiffening attitude of German political leader- 
ship. The more far-seeing cannot miss the implications 
behind the Soviet bid for unity; destruction of political 
opposition, through extension of a communist-dominated 
Unity Party, must be expected if the USSR takes over. 
Yet to resist takes courage. The 10,000 Berliners who 
shouted defiance of the Soviet and declared their readi- 
ness to make the city “the Stalingrad of German liberty,” 
surely know the penalty awaiting them if the Westerners 
are compelled to withdraw. Their only hope lies in our 
firmness. 

Yalta was a mistake, but Potsdam was a bigger one. 
Presupposing Soviet Russia’s good faith—although at 
that time it was already suspect to any thinking man who 
followed the devious ways of Stalinist opportunism—we 
agreed to general principles governing Germany’s future. 
We allowed Berlin to become an enclave within the Soviet 
zone. We undertook quadripartite administration of the 
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city with the lines of communication in Soviet hands, In 
the Berlin agreement of September 11, 1945, we were 
simply outmaneuvered by the Russians, who thereafter 
possessed what amounted to a veto on transportation in 
and out of the city. Stalin, in corresponding with Truman 
and the British after Potsdam, conveniently forgot to 
make any commitments regarding access. As the Soviet 
continues to embarrass our efforts to supply Berlin, we 
see how far ahead the Kremlin plans and how it exploits 
legalities to accomplish its ends. 

The United States takes the position that we are in 
Berlin by rights “deriving from the defeat and surrender 
of Germany and confirmed by formal agreement among 
the principal allies.” Threats and pressure will not drive 
us out. 

But despite this assurance in our note, which expresses 
hope “that the Soviet Government entertains no doubts 
whatsoever on this point,” it may prove impossible to 
continue to supply Berlin. Soviet fighter planes blocking 


the air lane can substantially reduce the lift. If and when | 


that point is reached, the leaders of the Western Power 
will face an ominous decision. 

On the other hand, there is the rather tenuous possi- 
bility that the Russians may ease the blockade and place 
their reliance on reopened negotiations. The Soviet reply 
to the notes of the Western Powers, though unsatis- 
factory, did not foreclose the possibility of a peaceful 
settlement. But in any negotiations we must stand firmly 
on our right to free access to Berlin. In that case it is up 
to the Western Powers to see they are not maneuvered 
into futile discussions which lack point so long as the 
Russians deny our basic contention—that we have right 
of free access to Berlin. 


Democratic Convention 


It was a gloomy, divided army of Democrats which 
marched on Philadelphia for the Party’s thirtieth Con- 
vention. Most political observers had already conceded 
the November election to the Republicans, Apparently 
some of the Democratic leaders shared this belief, since 
the weeks before the Convention were filled with manev- 
vers to sidetrack President Truman in favor of General 
Eisenhower or Associate Justice William Douglas of the 
Supreme Court. In this dubious effort, which served to 


weaken the Party still more, reactionaries from the South, : 


liberals from the Americans for Democratic Action, and 
big-city bosses oddly collaborated. To make matters 
worse, the Third Party, supported by the Communists and 
headed by Henry Wallace, was still in the race au 
threatened inroads on the normally Democratic vote it 
the industrial centers of the North. The coalition which 
the genius and personality of Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
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held together for four terms appeared hopelessly sun- 
dered. 

A veteran campaigner, Senator Alben Barkley, as 
temporary chairman, did his best to hold the delegates 
together and dissipate the gloomy defeatism which en- 
veloped the Convention. For a few moments, under the 
spell of his rolling periods, he almost succeeded. The 
permanent chairman, Representative Rayburn, made yet 
another effort. It would not take him as long to describe 
the achievements of sixteen years of Democratic admin- 
istration, he told the perspiring delegates, as it took the 
Republican orators to excuse the failures of the 80th 
Congress. With this sally he won a spontaneous cheer, 
but Mr. Rayburn also failed. When he finished his earnest 
address, a mood of weary hopelessness still hung heavy 
over Convention Hall. 

At this juncture the last thing anyone looked for was 
another manifestation of the divisions which were wreck- 
ing the Convention and the Party. The resolutions com- 
mittee, it was whispered about, would recommend a 
compromise plank on civil rights which both the South- 
erers and the liberal supporters of President Truman 
could accept. President Truman would then be re- 
nominated, Senator Barkley from Kentucky would be 
designated his running mate, and the delegates would 
scatter to their homes confident that unity of a sort had 
been achieved. 

If this was the strategy, it never had a chance to work 
itself out. The fight over civil rights was carried to the 
floor of the Convention, and there before the listening 
and watching American public the liberals won a smash- 
ing and completely unexpected victory. Even the big-city 
politicians, who are not much given to sentiment and 
who realized they were risking a Southern bolt, went 
along with the tide that swept the hall. By a margin of 
sixty-nine votes, the delegates adopted an amendment 
to the civil-rights plank proposed by the resolutions 
committee and committed the Party to President Tru- 
man’s forthright program. The Convention had come 
to life. 

From the narrow viewpoint of victory in the Novem- 
ber elections, this gallant gesture may turn out to be 
an egregious blunder. Certainly it runs the risk of split- 
ting the solid South. But in the long run, it may redound 
to the benefit of the Party and the preservation of our 
democracy. The action of the Convention was an ulti- 
matum to the Southern reactionaries that if they choose 
to remain in the Party, they can do so only on terms 
that are satisfactory to its liberal majority. In this way, 
the action of the Convention made political history. 

President Truman and Senator Barkley can now run 
on a platform for which neither of them, with one ex- 
ception, need make excuses. That exception is the partisan 
plank on foreign affairs, which consults the interests of 
the Party much more than it serves the country. As the 
campaign progresses, we trust that the Democratic can- 
didates will make it clear that they stand four-square 
on the bi-partisan policy to which Republicans like Sen- 
ator Vanderberg and John Foster Dulles have made 
valuable contributions. 


Charity is still imperative 


Remember the slogan, “Give One Day’s Pay for the 
Children”? This was the generous and inspiring phrase 
used to get off to a good start the campaign of American 
Overseas Aid, which was to include in its over-all appeal 
both the United Nations Appeal for Children and the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. The drive 
aimed at raising $60 million, of which approximately 
$40 million was to go explicitly for the relief of the ill- 
fed, undernourished children of the world. Well, the 
phrase and the underlying motivation were generous and 
inspiring, but something has happened to the campaign. 

It has been announced that AOA has to date succeeded 
in raising not even twenty per cent (some $12 million) 
of its $60-million goal. One reason for this lamentable 
showing lies in the undoubted fact that the campaign was 
poorly launched, got little publicity, did not call widely 
on the services of organizations, such as the churches, 
that could have helped most effectively. 

But a deeper reason is psychological. The directors of 
CARE report that there has been a perceptible falling off 
in the past few months in orders for relief packages to be 
sent to Europe. “People think,” was the explanation, 
“that with the beginning of the Marshall Plan’s operation 
the problem is solved.” 

But the problem is by no means solved. First of all, 
what direct relief the European Recovery Program will 
give in the form of foodstuffs will not by some magic 
reach the hungry Europeans tomorrow; it will take time, 
if for no other reason than that it is to work on so large 
a scale. Further, the ERP is designed to be in the main 
a reconstruction program, not one for relief; finally, even 
the relief given will not raise the caloric content of Euro- 
pean meals to anything like the richness of ours. 

It is imperative for us, then, and of vital importance 
to the Europeans, that we remind ourselves that the time 
for private charity has not passed. It must be granted 
that circumstances abroad sometimes make us question 
the feasibility of charity—a million pounds of relief 
foods, for example, lie deteriorating in Budapest ware- 
houses, because Father Fabian Flynn, director of the 
NCWC-War Relief Services in Hungary, cannot get assur- 
ance of an honest distribution. But there are large sec- 
tions of Europe where our charity can penetrate effec- 
tively—any of the countries this side of the Iron Curtain. 

Plans are on foot to breathe new life into the flagging 
American Overseas Aid campaign. Agencies which will 
share in the total fund will be asked to take a more active 
part in raising the monies. Publicity will be stepped up, 
and the public will insistently be reminded that it is not 
too late to contribute. 

We wish the drive all the success in the world. It is not 
only trying to do a work of incalculable importance to 
the children of Europe; it is also doing us the favor of 
reminding us that the time for private charity is not 
dead. It would be a bad thing if the Marshall Plan were 
relieving Europe so thoroughly that you and I need have 
no further interest. It is not so supplying Europe, and 
will not. There is still need of our charity. 
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The Catholic as physician 


That a priest is called a “physician of souls” is an index 
of the high and holy regard Catholics have for the 
medical profession. It is a well-merited regard. The Cath- 
olic doctor, almost universally, is characterized by a 
sense of dedication that rises above private convenience 
and financial reward. 

There are occasions, however, when a doubt arises 
whether it ever occurs to the busy doctor that a vocation 
such as his might include—apart from his admirable 
practice of charity—obligations of justice, of social jus- 
tice. He might carelessly conceive of morality as an ex- 
clusively personal relation, forgetting that systems and 
conditions invite moral inspection and moral judgment. 

A letter on the Correspondence page of this issue 
makes two points worth the earnest consideration of 
every Catholic doctor: 1) the need of objectivity in ap- 
praising social issues and 2) the likelihood of the imposi- 
tion of a government-contrived solution if the profession 
defaults on its social responsibilities. 

The scientific attitude—which Thomas Huxley insisted 
induced one “to sit down before the facts as a little 
child”—certainly supposes accurate information on the 
medical needs of the country and on the distinction be- 
tween health insurance, voluntary and public, and “so- 
cialized medicine” in the sense of a government monopoly 
of medical facilities destroying the personal relationship 
between patient and doctor. The facts to be interpreted 
include the following items: two out of three Americans 
cannot meet the cost of serious illness on their incomes, 
forty per cent of the nation’s 3,000 counties, with 15,000,- 
000 people, do not have a recognized general hospital; 
there is nothing in the idea of even compulsory public- 
health insurance, suported by payroll deductions and 
supposing private medical practitioners, that necessarily 
interferes with the liberty and independence of the medi- 
cal profession. 

It is a further fact that Catholic political philosophy at- 
tributes a positive role to the government in promoting 
the common good. Individual and voluntary group ef- 
forts are to be supplemented by governmental action, in 
Catholic social thinking, to meet a general need, especially 
of the poor. Obviously there can be no specifically Cath- 
olic judgment on the disputable details of definite legis- 
lation for public-health insurance, yet Catholic social 
teaching unabashedly approves government intervention 
when voluntary agencies are insufficient. 

It would be unscientific for the Catholic physician to 
deny widespread medical needs that cannot be covered 
by any coalescence of charities; it would be unprofes- 
sional in the strictest sense to turn medical conventions 
into elaborate exhibits of tools and techniques, ignoring 
all consideration of the social implications that are 
openly avowed by the vocation of being a doctor; it 
would not be the alert and independent kind of Catho- 
licism the times require to repeat arguments invalidating 
all welfare legislation of the past century; it would be 
inconsistent to clamor for government intervention in the 
housing crisis and resolutely resist all government assist- 
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ance in the matter of health insurance. The public duty 
of educated men urges doctors to guide legislators jy 
drafting bills, for ignorant opposition will merely pr. 
duce unsatisfactory and perhaps stultifying measure, 
For Catholic doctors the common good, not the prote. 
tion of professional privilege, is the purpose and the 
goal of all legislation. 


Ripples in North Dakota 


The depth charge which the Supreme Court tossed into 
the pond of constitutional law in the Everson and Mec. 
Collum decisions has set in motion a series of centrifuga 
splashes whose steady succession is apt to wash away the 
crumbling shores of the First Amendment. Latest undul:. 
tion is the hypocritical legislation recently enactly by the 
electorate of North Dakota forbidding Roman Catholic 
nuns to wear religious habits while teaching in the public 
schools. The same elements which were prominent in the 
Everson and McCollum cases claimed a leading role in 
this “anti-garb” election. 

In North Dakota, seventy-five Catholic nuns, receiving 
the fabulous salary of $66.66 a month, were among 6,529 
teachers employed by the State. Because ministers of vari- 
ous sects were also among the 6,529, the bill obvious 
could not be directed against “professional religious.” 
The solution, though probably unconstitutional, was 


clever: a bill aimed solely against the wearing of a re | 


ligious garb while teaching in a public school. Ministers, 
of course, follow secular patterns. In a vote of about 
175,000, the bill barely passed—a tribute to the fair- 
mindedness of the many Protestants of the area. 

Last week, Bishop Vincent J. Ryan of Bismarck ani 
Auxiliary Bishop Leo Dworschak of Fargo announced 
that they, too, had a solution. In areas which would 
otherwise be deprived of educational facilities and where 
school boards find it necessary and desirable to keep the 
nuns, they will continue their charitable educational task 
by assuming a “respectable secular dress.” 


Doubtless the alleged lovers of that fantastically dis 


torted principle of “separation of Church and State” wil 
not allow this new situation to prevail in North Dakota 
Their obvious intent was to rid the public schools of 
nuns without jeopardizing the parallel position of the 
ministers. Ironically, if they carry the fight to the Sv- 
preme Court, the probable upshot will be the exclusion of 
both nuns and ministers from State schools. The surmis 
is based on the “Everson Amendment,” which blasted al 
constitutional precedent with the ruling that neither 
State nor the United States could assist any religion 0 
all religions. 

In any event, the North Dakota election is one mor 


bit of evidence which indicates the confusion born of the } 


Everson and McCollum decisions. We: hold no brief fo 
public schools staffed by nuns, although the nuns wer 
originally invited by the State, and the area in whic 
they teach is overwhelmingly Catholic. We do, howevtt 


suspect that the sponsors of “separation of Church an 
State” have only one Church in mind—the Roman Cath: 


olic Church. 
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Reds on the run 
in the CIO 


While tension mounts in Berlin and the threat to peace be- 
comes more ominous, “the greatest danger that Soviet Russia 
may overplay its hand lies in an inflated notion of the in- 

fluence of Mr. Foster’s boys in Ameri- 





Benjamin L. Masse 


can labor,” says America’s Industrial 
Relations Editor. 





If we accept the thesis that World Wars I and II would 
never have happened if the Germans had not wrongly 
estimated the temper of the peace-loving, isolationist 
American people, then what the men in the Kremlin think 
of the United States at the moment becomes the most 
important question in the world today. If they should 
decide, on the basis of reports reaching Moscow, that the 
present foreign policy of the American Government does 
not have the support of the people, or that the Marshall 
Plan and the rearmament program are only an expensive 
bluff, they may take the risky, fateful steps which almost 
certainly will lead to war. The fact that such a war would 
end in the annihilation of communist power, as a similar 
misjudgment of the American temper resulted in the 
downfall of the Nazis, is cold consolation for the suffer- 
ing and destruction it would involve. 

The men in the Kremlin are said to be realists, and in 
the sense that they have no trust whatsoever in the 
humane and idealistic instincts of human nature, this 
seems to be true. But realists are not always immune to 
wishful thinking, as we saw during the recent war when 
Winston Churchill favored Tito over Mikhailovich. In- 
deed, the Russian realists are especially susceptible to 
this sort of mental softness, since they hold a set of 
dogmatic beliefs which incline them to see things not as 
they are but as they want them to be. There can be no 
doubt, for instance, that Soviet policy since the war has 
been motivated to a considerable extent by a Marxist con- 
viction of an early American depression. 

Furthermore, the abnormal suspicion with which the 
Kremlin regards the non-communist world leads the Rus- 
sian leaders to discount facts as reported in the capitalist 
press and to place an exaggerated confidence in news 
sent to Moscow through communist channels. If we add 
to this the servility of Communists everywhere—except, 
apparently, in Yugoslavia—toward the Russian dictators, 
and their eagerness to make a good record and win 
Stalin’s approval, it is easy to see how the Kremlin may 
be misled about the state of affairs in the free world 
beyond the iron curtain. 

Unfortunately, so far as the American scene is con- 
cerned, the Kremlin may well be coming to some inac- 
curate and dangerous conclusions. On the fringes of 
politics, the third-party movement, for which our 
domestic Communsts take credit, has aroused some in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Its importance can easily be over- 
estimated in Moscow, and some good friend of Stalin’s 
ought to warn him that a Republican victory, which the 
Wallace candidacy makes more likely than ever, will in 
no way disturb the present trend of U. S. foreign policy. 

The failure of Congress to pass the Mundt-Nixon bill 
may also be misinterpreted abroad. Though the Com- 
munist Party, in organizing opposition to the bill, did 


one of its most flamboyant jobs, this was not the reason 
the bill failed to pass. Caught in the last-minute jam 
before adjournment, the bill was held up largely because 
the Senate wanted more time to examine provisions of 
doubtful constitutionality. Admittedly this explanation, 
which is the true one, will not be readily credited by the 
totalitarians in Moscow. The gangster minds in the 
Kremlin do not have scruples about such bourgeois 
values as individual rights and constitutional procedures. 

The greatest danger, however, that Soviet Russia may 
overplay its hand lies in an inflated notion of the influ- 
ence of Mr. Foster’s boys in American labor. In the 
communist scheme of conquest, labor unions hold the 
key spot, whether as instruments to overthrow govern- 
ments from within—remember Czechoslovakia?—or as 
fifth columns to sabotage enemy production in the event 
of war. Everything else being equal, the day that Stalin 
decides that his followers in this country are able to 
disrupt the production and transportation of war 
materials will be the signal for a Soviet push to the West. 

Quite likely, the reports on labor activity filtering 
through to Moscow these past months have been highly 
favorable—a circumstance attributable to the peculiar 
way in which the Party estimates success in the trade- 
union movement. Any time a functionary can report to 
headquarters that he has persuaded some local union to 
pass a resolution favorable to communist policy, he has 
scored a success. If he can induce the union to demon- 
strate in some way—to send a ielegram to Washington, 
or take a trip there, or march on a picket line—so much 
the better. And if he succeeds in inducing a local to spend 
some money for a pro-communist cause, he is on the 
way to higher things. Since during recent months a fair 
number of unions have passed resolutions condemning 
the Marshall Plan and favoring the third party, and since 
the crowds at the Wallace rallies have been exceptionally 
good, the domestic comrades are no doubt well pleased 
with their work. Probably the Kremlin is, too. 

The fact is, however, that at no time since the CIO was 
launched, a little more than a decade ago, has the influ- 
ence of the Stalinists in American labor been so small. 
For all those fighting resolutions and noisy demonstrations 
the brothers have paid a very high price in real trade- 
union power. They have been driven from one of their 
few beachheads in the AF L—control of the New York City 
painters. They have succeeded in getting themselves 
purged from the national CIO office, losing the choice 
jobs of general counsel and director of publicity, the latter 
including the editorship of the C/O News. Their hold 
over the National Maritime and Transport Workers 
Unions, two of the most strategically situated groups in 
American labor, is slipping dangerously. And in almost 
every union they still control they are faced with growing 
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revolts and mass withdrawals. The disintegration has 
gone so far that just about the only two pro-communist 
labor leaders who can sleep soundly these nights are 
Harry Bridges of the West Coast Longshoremen and Ben 
Gold of the Fur Workers. And what is happening in New 
York City right now may give even these gentlemen 
something to worry about. 

Ever since its organization eight years ago, the Greater 
New York CIO Council has followed the line of the Com- 
munist Party. For this reason many CIO locals, including 
all those affiliated with the Joint Board of the Amagla- 
mated Clothing Workers, never joined the City CIO. Its 
principal support came from unions which have con- 
sistently followed the Communist Party line—the Fur 
Workers, the Electrical Workers, the National Maritime 
Union, United Office and Professional Workers, Trans- 
port Workers, United Public Workers and the New York 
City Chapter of the Newspaper Guild. (Five years ago, 
the Communists lost control of the national administra- 
tion of the Newspaper Guild. They still dominate the 
executive board of the New York Chapter, although in 
the last election they lost the principal offices to a non- 
communist slate.) Their tight control of the City CIO 
gave the Stalinists a perfect sounding board and, of 
course, they made the most of it. On every conceivable 
subject, the Greater New York CIO Council took a posi- 
tion which was duly reported in such sedate capitalistic 
organs as the New York Times and the Herald Tribune. 
After all, the City CIO professed to speak for 600,000 
CIO members in the Greater New York area, and that’s 
more people than an editor can afford to ignore. A more 
perfect channel for propaganda, Lenin in his most roseate 
dreams never imagined. 

The non-communist CIO unions in New York privately 
deplored this situation and devoted all their attention 
and money to the State CIO, which they controlled as 
firmly as the Communists controlled the City CIO. Dur- 
ing the war, when the Party line took an ultra-patriotic 
swing, the situation was endurable, and both sides 
worked energetically for the re-election of Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1944. If the Kremlin had not decided to 
doublecross its wartime allies and grab while the grab- 
bing was good, there is no telling how long the status 
quo might have been preserved. For several reasons the 
national office of the CIO was unwilling to precipitate a 
fight, and non-communist leaders in the New York area 
doubted their ability, not without good cause, to oust 
the comrades. Not only did the Party have a firm grip on 
the machinery of the Council, it controlled leaders like 
Joseph Curran of NMU and Michael Quill of the Trans- 
port Workers, who commanded wide support among the 
rank and file. From time to time the possibility of taking 
all the non-communist unions en masse into the City CIO, 
and then assuming control on a per-capita basis, was 
discussed, but these plans never got beyond the talking 
stage. The realists always recalled in time the ugly trath 
that the Stalinists, once they get their hands on the 
machinery of an organization, are adept at frustrating 
any democratic attempt that might be made to break 
their grip. 
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The whole trend of world developments the past three 
years made it inevitable, however, that sooner or later 
a showdown had to come. The men who lead the CIQ 
are patriotic Americans, and when the U. S. quit appeas. 
ing Stalin and found itself engaged in a “cold war,” 
they had no choice but to subordinate the unity of the 
CIO to the welfare of the nation. At the Boston conven. 
tion last November, President Philip Murray made it 
clear that the CIO would support the Marshall Plan, 
When this action was followed by a stiff denunciation 
of the communist-inspired third-party movement, the 
issue was too sharp to be compromised. The split which 
had been avoided with difficulty in 1940, when CIO Com. 
munists called Roosevelt a warmonger and picketed the 
White House, was now a reality. 

The first break in the communist bloc in New York 
came when Joseph Curran, President of the National 
Maritime Union and head of the City CIO, faced with 
the choice of obeying either the Party line or CIO policy, 
decided to support Phil Mur. 
ray. His gallant fight to gain 
control of the NMU, which 
was the highlight of the 
annual convention last fall, 
and his resignation from the 
presidency of the City CIO, 
electrified organized labor. 
Curran had long been re 
garded as safely in the com- 
munist camp, so much 50, in 
fact, that for weeks after he 
broke with the comrades 
some observers continued privately to doubt the sincerity 
of his “conversion.” 

Curran’s defection.was a clear warning to Party lead- 
ers of impending disaster. Whether they were free or not 
to heed the warning, they did not do so. Despite a 


mounting tide of opposition, communist CIO leaders con: | 
tinued to defy the CIO and support Soviet foreign policy. | 
The result was a second shattering blow to their position | 


in New York. Michael Quill, head of the Transport 
Workers, who had been elected to succeed Mr. Curran 
as President of the City CIO, also broke with the Com- 
munists and resigned from the Council. 

Thereafter events moved with crashing speed. 

On June 21, 40,000 members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers announced their intention of with 
drawing from the CIO Council. Louis Hollander, a power 
in the Amalgamated and president of the New York 
State CIO, stated that withdrawals were proceeding a 
such a rate that the City CIO would “soon be left with 
nothing more than a hard core of consistent followers 
of the dictates of outside political forces.” The workers, 
he explained, had lost confidence in the Council because 


it had consistently acted as “a servant of the international | 


political cartel that takes its direction from the Kremlin.” 

The next day the executive board of Local 100 of the 
Transport Workers, claiming a membership of 40,00, 
voted 2 to 1 to break with the City CIO. The CIO Com- 


cil, said Mike Quill, celebrating his first victory ove! 
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his former Stalinist colleagues, is “in the hands of a 
group of irresponsible left-wing crackpots.” Quickly fol- 
lowing his advantage, Quill announced that he would 
recommend that 15,000 members of other TWU locals 
in New York leave the City CIO. 

By this time the strategy of the non-communist CIO 
unions was apparent. Instead of moving into the City 
CIO and engaging in a dog-fight for control, they 
planned to set up a rival organization which would be 
able to challenge the right of the City CIO to speak for 
the CIO in New York. In the event this challenge was 
successful, they had high hopes that CIO President Philip 
Murray would lose no time in lifting the charter from 
the City CIO and handing it over to them. 

In the Regional Political Action Committee, which 
they controlled, the non-communist leaders had a handy 
base of operations. Accordingly, Mr. Hollander invited 
all CIO unions which refused to let themselves be 
“dragooned into allegiance to the banner of the Comin- 
form,” to join PAC. At a first meeting, held on June 
22, leaders were present from thirteen unions represent- 
ing an estimated membership of 250,000. At a second 
meeting, on July 7, representatives from six more unions 
were on hand, including right-wing officials of the News- 


Concerning profit: 
a dilemma and a way 


paper Guild and the National Maritime Union, the latter 
being still affiliated with the City CIO. Those present 
adopted a statement which asserted that a majority of 
local unions had repudiated the City C1O “because Saul 
Mills and his clique have made out of the City CIO 
Council a little Cominform whose chief reason for being 
is to serve the Kremlin.” They challenged the City CIO 
to prove that it still represents the CIO in this area. 

Pending the next move, which would seem to belong to 
John Brophy, National Director of CIO Councils, one 
would be safe in predicting that the Communists are 
on the way out in New York. 

This heartening development in New York is indicative 
of what is happening throughout the CIO today. By the 
end of May more than ninety per cent of the Industrial 
Councils had voted approval of the official CIO position 
on Henry Wallace and the Marshall Plan. At that time 
the only State Councils still holding out were those of 
California and Iowa. This is the picture of dwindling 
communist strength in organized labor which the Krem- 
lin must be made to see. A little realism here may prevent 
an adventure on the part of the USSR from which the 
whole world would suffer tragically—and Soviet Russia 
most of all. 


Dr. Josef Solterer, Chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of Georgetown University’s Graduate School since 
1939, was born in Vienna and received his doctorate from 

Georgetown University in 1932. He is 





Josef Solterer 


a frequent contributor to learned jour- 
nals here and abroad. 





Marxist teaching declares rent, interest ard profit 
payments to be the result of exploitation which will dis- 
appear with the disappearance of private property. In 
striking contrast to this doctrine, Soviet economics has 
reintroduced the concepts of rent, interest and profit in 
its industrial accounting and also in its theoretical work. 
These are treated as costs, and not as exploiting surpluses. 
This anti-Marxist movement in the Soviet economy has 
attracted considerable attention in American economic 
literature (see, for example, the 1945 volume of the 
American Economic Review). Such a reappearance of 
capitalist economic forms in a socialist economy was 
actually predicted, half a century ago, by the Italian 
economist Enrico Barone. 


Wuat Are Opportunity Costs? 


To understand this strange phenomenon, one must 
first grasp the concept of opportunity cost. To illustrate: 
assume a situation in which all land is owned by the 
government. Someone must then decide which land is to 
be in wheat, which in pasture, and which in the many 
other uses that are competing with each other, since 
it is impossible to realize all at the same time. How must 
the government proceed to choose the most advantageous 
set of uses? There is only one way. Let the different 
alternative uses, grain, pasture, etc., represented by ten- 
ants, bid competitively for the right to employ each and 


every piece of land. The bidding goes on until no further 
changes are possible, and the final situation must then 
be the most advantageous set of uses of all the land. Each 
tenant must now charge the rent, thus determined, against 
his output. And this cost of his is called an opportunity 
cost, to indicate that it is determined by evaluating the 
next highest alternative. The rent on wheat land is deter- 
mined by the loss suffered from not growing, say, rye 
on it. 

This opportunity cost is not an effort-cost, and it is a 
cost on the level of the tenant, but not on the level of 
society. However, the important point here is that with- 
out such opportunity cost, rational disposition of the land 
is impossible. 

This hybrid role of rent, as a cost on one level but 
not on another, has been at the root of the confusion as 
to whether rent incomes are just. Analogous confusion 
existed also in the case of interest, which is another 
opportunity cost. After several centuries, moral theo- 
logians developed the doctrine of extrinsic titles, which 
did for interest what we have briefly sketched for rent. 

No one gets excited in this country nowadays about 
rent and interest. It is universally admitted that they are 
costs, and therefore cannot be done away with. But profit 
is under fire. The Nathan report, presented at last year’s 
convention of the CIO, announced the doctrine that high 
profits are sufficient reason, in economics and justice, for 
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paying high wages. A recent controversy in Catholic 
circles hinges on a similar point: whether the current 
national income distribution is “top-heavy”; i.e., whether 
the rich, who are presumably the profit receivers, do or 
do not get too large a share. 


Is Prorit AN Opportunity Cost? 


In various Catholic and other journals Rev. E. A. 
Keller, C.S.C., has argued that the superfluous income 
of the richer groups has been largely invested in tools, 
thereby increasing employment opportunities and mak- 
ing possible a rising standard of living for the workers. 
Profit thus appears as a payment for the use of tools 
and, according to Father Keller, it is not superfluous but 
necessary if we are to have an increase in the standard 
of living. It is, in other words, an opportunity cost. 

Father Keller's opponents hold the view that profit 
is a surplus, and therefore can be removed without reduc- 
ing output. Furthermore, they contend that a transfer 
of payments from dividend receivers to wage earners 
would stabilize the economy. For the poorer groups spend 
the major share of their incomes on consumer goods, 
while the richer classes save a large part of theirs. Since 
these savings are not automatically invested, they will 
cause depression and unemployment. 

Thus Professor Baerwald contends (see AMERICA, 
April 17 and May 8, 1948) that the present U.S. na- 
tional income structure is top-heavy, and would result in 
unemployment were we not saved by the large amount 
of non-economic or political investment now being made, 
e.g. the European Recovery Plan, rearmament and 
the like. 

In this controversy two issues are involved which 
must be separately analyzed. First: what is profit? Is 
it an opportunity cost, or only a residual of no sig- 
nificance for the allocation of resources? Second: how 
are profit and productivity related to industrial fluc- 
tuations? 

The answer to the first question depends upon whether 
we speak of a “stationary” or a “progressive” economy. 
In the first case, a competitive economy in which the 
future is an exact replica of the present, there can be 
neither profits nor interest. There could be no choice 
between employing a factor for present consumption 
or employing it for future consumption, and hence no 
opportunity costs. One dollar now would always be ex- 
actly one dollar in the future. No amount of lending 
and borrowing could ever change the sum total of all 
values existing at one moment of time. In such a society 
there could be only wages and rent; any charges of a 
different kind would be exploitation. 

But in a progressive economy there is forward eco- 
nomic planning on the part of individuals, corporations 
and public authority; the United States today is such an 
economy. And here there are choices to be made between 
employing a factor for present consumption and employ- 
ing it for future consumption. Both competitive profit and 
interest become opportunity costs. Such costs must be 
charged if there is to be rational economic disposition of 
resources. We find here essentially the same situation al- 
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ready described in the case of rent: in order to have 
greater income or greater wealth in the future, we must 
charge against income or wealth in the present. If this is 
not done, no resources will be allocated toward increasing 
future wealth, and there will be no such increase. Hence 
the growth of wealth requires the counting of competitive 
profit as cost. 

Thus far our analysis favors Father Keller’s position, 
But the term profit is also applied to other types of 
revenue. There are revenues, which go by the name of 
profit, which result from imperfect markets; and, most 
important, there is the revenue derived from property 
because of a rise in the general price level. In the first 
case there may be exploitation—unnecessary and unjust 
revenues. These would be surpluses. The second type 
leads us to our second main issue: industrial fluctuations 
and profit. 

Both Father Keller and Professor Baerwald therefore 
hold an important truth: profit in the competitive sense is 
an opportunity cost, but not all the revenue which goes 
by the name of profit is of this type. 

How can we recognize whether the profit in a given 
income structure is of the first or the second type? 
Father Keller attempts to show, in indirect ways, that 
incomes contain predominantly only opportunity-cost 
profit. He implies that the establishment of free com- 
petition guarantees the existence of such profits only. 


Can ReEpucTION oF ProFiT PAYMENTS SMOOTH 
THE Business CYcLe? 


Professor Baerwald is largely concerned with the 
dynamics of income distribution, and thinks that shift- 
ing of surplus profit (i.e. non-cost profit) to low income 
earners will stabilize the economy. He does not have 
an operational criterion which can tell him directly 
whether the current income structure is of this danger- 
ous, unstable kind. 

His formal criterion is that income structure which 
must obtain in case of full employment—without such 
extraneous political investments as exist today. He refers 
to Dr. Nourse, of the Council of Economic Advisers, who 
for many years has asserted that prices are too high 
and lead to unemployment. The similarity between Pro- 
fessor Baerwald and Dr. Nourse is that both refer to 
non-cost elements in price and income (i.e. surplus 
profit) and both use a non-operational criterion of full 
employment. The difference between them is that Dr. 
Nourse wishes manufacturers to reduce prices in order 
to avoid recession, while Professor Baerwald advocates 
reduction of profit payments to the wealthy, which is 
presumably identical with raising money wage rates. 

At the Cleveland meeting of the American Economic 
Association in 1947, Professor David McC. Wright, after 
having developed a concept of profit similar to the one 
here presented, showed that the Nourse proposal is er- 
tirely ineffectual in keeping industrial fluctuations within 
bounds. It must be admitted that both measures, price 
reduction as well as relative increase of low incomes, 
would tend to counteract the business cycle. However, 
the system would have to be flexible in order to make 
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virtually instantaneous shifts in the direction of its pro- 
ductive flow. There could be no long-term contracts, no 
bond financing, no forward buying of raw material or 
the like. Furthermore, such shifts would require strenu- 
ous entrepreneurial effort, which would necessarily re- 
introduce profits as opportunity costs. Professor Wright 
therefore calls for other means of stabilization; he 
specifically advocates public works. 

Here is then a dilemma: removal or reduction of profit 
stops or reduces economic growth and cannot iron out 
the business cycle. But, at the same time, retention of 
profit income leads to social injustice, flowing particular- 
ly from the insecurity of the propertyless wage earner, 
who has in many cases been reduced to the status of a 
subhuman tool. 


SoctaL ENcycLicaLs PoINT THE Way 


The resolution of this dilemma is indicated in broad 
outline in the social encyclicals. Wage earners must be 
made sharers of some sort in the ownership, or the man- 
agement, or the profits, but without destroying property 
rights, without abolishing completely the wage contract, 
and without disturbing the functions of profit and other 
opportunity costs. In the light of our considerations, 
such a system must be competitive and expanding; there- 
fore it will be, in general, oscillatory. But since workers 
will appear also in all other functions besides those 
of wage earners, fluctuations will not result in the stresses 
characteristic of our society, by which wage earners are 
set against capitalists and management. 

What are the organizational features of such a society? 
We shall not attempt to examine the prevailing concepts 
of the vocational group, the cornerstone of Catholic 
thought in these matters. The writer’s preoccupation with 
justice in economic relations, and the happy coincidence 
of meeting another student of industrial strife, have 
yielded the following conclusions. The key ideas are due 
to Mr. E. S. Hall, patent attorney and engineer (The 
Right Way, Farmington, Connecticut). 


THE Hatt ProposaL 


The development of the corporation exemplifies the 
fact that business accounting is trustee accounting. In 
political matters we recognize that kings or presidents 
are only the incumbents of an office, but are not the 
office itself. So, in economic matters, the businessman is 
not the business. He is the trustee of all the asset-holders 
engaged in the enterprise. This is immediately apparent 
in the case of a corporation, but is not so obvious in 
other types of enterprise. 

There are historical reasons for a second obscurity. 
Assets recognized in current businness accounting are 
almost exclusively property assets. To this day there is 
still no clear distinction made between propety, assets 
and capital. 

Here we are concerned only with the distinction be- 
tween property and assets. Property involves a transfer- 
able right to future returns, as well as a right to dispose 
within limits of the things to which the expected returns 
are attached. Property rights in a house include the right 


to live in it, or to transfer this right by renting it, selling 
it, rebuilding it or taking a mortgage on it. All properties 
are assets, but not all assets are property. A skill, the 
capacity of a man to earn, is an asset, but not property. 
Since the abolishing of slavery, such human assets are 
evaluated for purposes of insurance, but not, in general, 
for business accounting. 

But a business is an assembly of all assets, non-human 
and human. Therefore our prevailing accounting pro- 
cedure is at fault in omitting a large part of the assets. 
It is true that the skill and capacity of key executives 
are beginning to be recognized here and there as assets 
which must appear in a proper accounting procedure, 
but this accounting is never extended to lower-echelon 
employes. If it be recognized that workers are also asset- 
holders in the enterprise, and this cannot be denied, the 
worker obviously has a two- 
fold relation to the business. 
He is a seller of a service 
which must be valued com- 
petitively in correct markets. 
Labor organizations are nec- 
essary to establish and police 
such markets. But he is also 
an asset-holder to whom 
management is responsible. 
The worker also should prop- 
erly exercise the entrepre- 
neurial functions of participating in the ultimate direc- 
tion of the business, and of risk-taking. 

Personal shares, a new type of non-negotiable security, 
might be issued against properly determined life values, 
which would entitle the holder to commensurate voice 
in the assembly of all asset-holders, and to commensurate 
return in the division of all profits. 

There are few things more galling to the present-day 
worker than the frequent realization that he has been 
degraded to the status of a tool; that he may not par- 
ticipate in responsible decisions within his capacity. This 
dehumanization of a large group of European workers, 
rather than the fact of indigence, gave rise to Social 
Catholicism. The reduction of such indigence requires 
competition and profit, because without them there is no 
way of allocating economic resources to yield higher 
returns in the future. The removal of dehumanization, 
which is of far greater significance than low standards 
of living, rests on the recognition that business account- 
ing is trustee accounting, and that such accounting must 
embrace all assets. 





CONCLUSION 


The solution of the dilemma of profit indicated here 
is a synthesis of the respective positions of Father Keller 
and Professor Baerwald. Competitive profit is a cost, 
but not all profit, so-called, is of this kind. Increasing 
lower incomes relative to higher, while it may, tem- 
porarily, soften social strife, will not stabilize a pro- 
gressive economy. The solution is an economic organiza- 
tion which demands competition and yet assures sol- 
idarity. 
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Graham Greene: 


saint or cynic? 
Richard McLaughlin 








A tall, slightly stooped, loose-limbed Englishman, looking 
as though he had just stepped out of a Beerbohm draw- 
ing, rushed into the lobby of the Algonquin about a 
month ago. He was traveling incognito and was apparent- 
ly doing such a successful job of it that none of the 
guests milling about in the hotel lounge suspected that a 
distinguished English novelist was in their midst. Wear- 
ing a mackintosh (it was raining outside), hatless, his 
face flushed, his eyes feverishly bright, Graham Greene 
stalked through the crowded lobby. 

This forty-four-year-old Oxonian, novelist, editor 
and publisher might have been an undergraduate fleeing 
from the less prepossessing ghosts of Oxford’s hallowed 
chambers—he appeared at once so shy and tense and 
remote against a modern New York hotel setting. But 
when he spoke, apologizing for being delayed at a cock- 
tail party, all my impressions of his being youthful 
evaporated. Behind that soft, cultured speech one caught 
the faint Oxonian drawl; it was a voice which could have 
belonged to an ingratiating worldly host or a diffident 
scholarly don, or perhaps to both at the same time. 
Certainly nobody could say of Graham Greene what is 
said of one of the characters in his novel, The Heart of 
the Matter, that “the lines that make a human being” 
had yet to be drawn on his face. Close up, the burning 
eyes, the long, ascetic face, read like a battleground, 
where the conflict between the flesh and the spirit, reason 
and faith, had left their ineradicable marks. 

After chatting in a gay, almost bantering manner over 
bourbon and soda, we made our way to the dining room. 
Greene said he was enjoying the current trip, despite the 
fact that it was only to be four days this time. He was 
particularly pleased that he had succeeded in shunning 
publicity on this visit, and boasted like an errant school- 
boy about the way he had eluded certain luncheon en- 
gagements. 

One knew instantly that his desire for privacy was not 
a pose. Notoriety, rewards and the patronizing by book 
clubs might be regarded by him as dubious prizes for his 
artistic efforts but, so long as his privacy was not too 
often encroached upon, Greene could adapt himself to the 
ways of a practical man of affairs. A wife and two chil- 
dren to support, a house in Oxford and a flat in London, 
and the special enjoyment he derives from being able to 
hop into a plane and go to Paris and New York for brief 
jaunts, make it somewhat easier for Greene to accept all 
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that adaptations of his nine novels for the movies, for 
example, entail. 

At different times a journalist, staff member on the 
Times, film critic for the Spectator, literary critic for 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard, and now editor 
and director of Eyre and Spottiswoode, British publish. 
ers, Graham Greene’s progress in professional circles 
would appear to belie the modest, retiring, sensitive man 
that he really is. However, after talking with him over 
dinner, and continuing our talk after the theatre until 
nearly dawn at the apartment of a friend who was curi- 
ous to discuss with Greene some of the theological points 
behind his novels, The Power and the Glory and his 
latest work, The Heart of the Matter, I am firmly con- 
vinced that Graham Greene is no ordinary novelist. Not 
only is he one of our finest craftsmen writing today, but 
he is so preoccupied with man’s inner struggle to save his 
soul that he is comparable only to our greatest literary 
masters. His moral fervor, his peculiar concern with man 
as beset by evil and yearning to reach God through a 
maze of despair and anguish pervades his writing; but 
what is even more awesome is to find it so evident in the 
man’s mien and conversation. All my earlier suspicions 
that Greene perhaps fancies himself as a zealot, even a 
martyr in the style of Savonarola or Jeanne D’Arc, came 
hurtling back as [ listened to him talk that night. . 

It was an occasion I shall never forget. First of all, I 
had to ask myself why meeting Graham Greene was so 
important to me. As a critic and a lecturer, one naturally 
meets many authors and literary celebrities. Was it some- 
thing about Graham Greene’s original writing, the con- 
flicting stories associated with him, the predominant Cath- 
olic tone of his recent work and, above all, the desire to 
meet a contemporary writer who could be both a brilliant 
story-teller and a profound moralist at the same time? 

Mr. Greene sat back in a big, comfortable armchair 
and stretched out his long legs. My friend and I were 
pleased to find that neither our questions nor our some- 
times dogmatic statements ruffled our distinguished guest. 
The common fallacy that all Britishers traveling abroad 
carry their arrogance like a shield or banner was proving 
itself as fatuous as ever. Greene did not bridle when my 
friend asked for an unofficial explanation of Britain's 
official attitude and behavior toward the Palestine situa- 
tion. Instead, he answered inquiries and veiled accusa- 
tions alike with admirable calm and forbearance. His 
remarks were always intelligent and often authoritative, 
since Greene had conducted highly confidential missions 
for the British Government in West Africa during the 
war, and later worked in London with the Ministry of 
Information. 

When we veered to the topic of Greene’s pet likes and 
dislikes, both literary and sundry, another facet of his 
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personality, however, came sharply into focus. Book 
clubs, Shirley Temple, publicity of any sort, American 
publishers’ habits of changing British titles, might all fit 
into the category of his pet hates at one time or another. 
There are no halfway measures with such a man. Life, 
literature and morals are black or white; there are no 
neutral or mauve tints in the fabric of his existence. 

Mr. Greene proved that he could be quite caustic in his 
comments on Aldous Huxley, Maugham, Bromfield—not 
that they do not deserve sharp re-evaluation now—and 
conversely almost zealous in his defense of Henry James, 
Evelyn Waugh and Ivy Compton-Burnett. Of Henry 
James, Greene says he has read everything the master has 
ever written, and The Turn of the Screw is a great 
favorite with him. Speaking of Waugh and Ivy Compton- 
Burnett, he reveals his own satirical weapons: Miss 
Compton-Burnett is “one of our English ladies,” complete 
with Kensington drawing-room, tea-caddy and late Vic- 
torian cake-rack, a gifted English novelist who “writes 
historical novels from the modern viewpoint.” Greene 
suggests that her remarkable dialog is rather Restoration, 
out of Congreve, if anything. When asked what he 
thought of the much discussed The Loved One, a mis- 
chievous gleam came into his eyes. “It’s a nice little 
book,” he replied, and then proceeded to explain that its 
niceness mainly lies in the writing rather than in the 
subject material—with which we are all inclined to agree. 

“It did not take very long to find out, however, that 
Graham Greene is not completely devoid of English 
traits, Insularity might be considered one of them, were it 
not for the fact that he is a moralist. Writing modern-day 
parables, though the urge may be a very personal one, 
he necessarily encompasses the universal scene in his 
probings into the depths of man’s conflict with himself 
and the problems of good and evil. 

The insularity I speak of comes closer to the surface in 
Greene’s religious beliefs. His attitude toward Roman 
Catholicism has something of a sectarian ring to it. I 
suppose this is often the case with converts, particularly 
intellectuals like Greene and Evelyn Waugh. They have a 
zeal which is likely to be looked upon—by folk who do 
not have to choose Catholicism but are born to it—as un- 
necessarily feverish, even fanatical. How else can one 
explain a statement Greene made while two men sat 
speechless, pondering over the devious path of thought 
their eminent visitor must have had to travel to arrive 
at such startling, not to mention frightening, conclusions 
on his religion and the future of the Catholic Church? 

It seems that every age produces men who think that, 
through persecution and travail, man is purified—regen- 
erated. It is the old test-by-fire formula, the stony path, 
etc, Mr. Greene solemnly holds this belief concerning the 
future of the Church. He had seen priests celebrating 
Masses underground in Mexico, and was inspired to 
write The Power and the Glory. It is a romantic but 
dangerous idea that he harbors when he expresses hope 
that all good English Roman Catholics, if they have to 
choose between the United States and Russia, will choose 
Russia so that the Catholic Church will be driven under- 
ground and there survive as a fighting spiritual force. 


Greene raises a question here to which few of us have 
heretofore given much thought. Are there really dis- 
tinguishable contrasts between the Catholic Church in 
England, the United States, France, Belgium, Italy, et al? 
That he has detected them in his travels and his theo- 
logical pursuits does not alter the fact that these differ- 
ences, if they exist, may rest mainly with certain ecclesi- 
astical disputes or canonical departures which do not 
directly affect the average Catholic worshiper. One would 
not ordinarily bring up such a topic; it arises here be- 
cause Greene’s The Heart of the Matter is so intrinsically 
a Catholic novel, dealing so specifically with a Catholic’s 
dilemma, with his faith and the passions that drive a 
man to deception, evil and, finally, self-destruction. 

Looking back on that evening spent with Graham 
Greene, I can only feel a sense of gratitude that circum- 
stances permitted it to happen. In addition to showing 
forth that steady flame of faith which one beholds so 
rarely (which may account for the shock we experienced 
on seeing it burning so clearly in a lower Manhattan 
drawing-room at two o’clock in the morning), Graham 
Greene could not help but awe us as we listened. Perhaps 
it is the stuff of which genius is made—this driving con- 
viction Greene undoubtedly has that runs roughshod over 
our weak-kneed answers, our smug compromises, no 
matter what religious sect we may belong to. 

When Graham Greene very quietly said, “I would 
like to be a good Catholic some day,” he was voicing a 
modest enough resolution at the time; but now, on re- 
reading his magnificent The Heart of the Matter, one is 
able to sense the pain and the debate between the intel- 
lect and the heart that lurked behind those words. Saint 
or cynic, poet or psychologist, Graham Greene seems to 
have all those contradictory traits which make up the 
whole of the thinking man. Showing as painstaking a 
devotion to his theological concerns as to his writing 
craft, it is no wonder that Greene should produce at 
once a masterful piece of writing and at the same time be 
able to lift such a bright torch in the abyss which sepa- 
rates thinking man and God today. 


Spring song 
All winter long the house lights were lowered 
Awaiting this music that blows from the glen; 
Now it is curtain, see, the set has flowered 
And the characters find their author again. 


All winter long while the actors were smoking, 
Awaiting their cues in the wings of snow, 

You studied your lines, delivered broken, 

“I loved thee Attis, long ago.” 


Did it cloud with the climate all winter long, 
And who is this amateur bungling the lead? 
Aren’t you even an extra, a stand-in or clown, 
With the curtain rising and the light-man keyed 


Checking his intricate chart with his pen, 
And pentecost sound-effects off in the glen? 
LeonarD McCartuy 
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Central issues unseen 





THE GREAT REHEARSAL 





By Carl Van Doren. Viking. 336p. 
$3.75. 
THE ENDURING FEDERALIST 


Edited and Analyzed by Charles A. 
Beard. Doubleday. 391p. $4. 


The subtitle of Van Doren’s volume 
amply defines its scope: “The Story of 
the Making and Ratifying of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” In his 
Preface the author points out the 
parallels between the problems we 
faced in 1787 and those confronting us 
today on an international scale. A 
first-class study of the framing and 
ratification of our American Constitu- 
tion would go a long way towards 
clarifying the task on which AMERICA’S 
editor wrote a useful article (“Perspec- 
tive for world government”) in the May 
8, 1948, issue. The only question is 
whether this volume fills the vacuum. 

At the risk of offending the frater- 
nity, this reviewer feels obliged to say 
that Mr. Van Doren here displays all 
the strength and weakness of American 
historians in dealing with our political 
history. The strength consists in bring- 
ing together in readable form the fruits 
of wide reading and research. The 
materials from which one must gather 
the story told in these pages are widely 
scattered. They have been woven to- 
gether into a continuous story contain- 
ing most of the relevant facts, and 
bringing to life the interesting actors 
in the drama. The weakness consists of 
a disappointing unawareness of the 
central issues in the fields of constitu- 
tionalism and political theory. 

This weakness can be exemplified by 
taking the “characteristic features” of 
the American constitutional system as 
they are set forth, not in out-of-the- 
way treatises, but in introductory text- 
books in American Government for 
college use, and then inquiring whether 
Mr. Van Doren has illumined these 
political principles. 

The first is popular sovereignty. The 
term itself does not even appear in the 
index. About two pages are devoted to 
a condensation of the debate over popu- 
lar ratification of the Constitution (pp. 
136-8) ; and the decision to by-pass the 
State legislatures in favor of popular 
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conventions is properly termed “one of 
the most revolutionary decisions in the 
whole Convention” (p. 159). But mere- 
ly making a précis of the debate, 
without doing justice to James Wilson 
at that, is not being very instructive. 
The principle that all governments de- 
rive “their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,” as proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence, has 
a long history in western thought, and 
has been unfolded by the best of our 
political philosophers. No federal sys- 
tem can be constructed without its 
adoption. What we learn about it in 
this volume amounts to practically 
nothing. 

A second principle is that of separa- 
tion of powers. This term also does not 
appear in the index. One runs into it 
here and there, but not in a way that 
makes it meaningful, or suggests the 
problems to which it has given rise. 

Federalism is a third characteristic 
of our system, and the most original. 
Mr. Van Doren’s purpose in writing his 
book was to illuminate it in the in- 
terests of world federalism. The story 
of the “Federal Compromise” is well 
told in Chapter VII. One feels the ten- 
sion of the delegates, approaching 
perilously close to despair. But the 
author never stands off to ask what 
principle was being forged in the heat 
of the three weeks of “The Great 
Debate” from June 27 to July 16. The 
federal principle, as a matter of fact, 
was Closely tied in with that of popular 
sovereignty. Its crux was adumbrated 
by James Wilson, implicitly on June 
6-8 and explicitly on June 25, in the 
form of dual citizenship. John Marshall 
elucidated the way sovereignty was 
divided through the operation of dual 
citizenship in his decision in McCul- 
loch v. Maryland (1819). Unless the 
basing of our national state directly on 
the people in this way is brought into 
focus, what light is shed on the pos- 
sibility of an international federal 
state? 

In saying that the power of judicial 
review by the Supreme Court of the 
constitutionality of statutes of Congress 
was not explicitly discussed at all, Van 
Doren is inaccurate. It was never 
formally debated. But on June 4 El- 
bridge Gerry expressly assumed that 
the judiciary would have “a power of 
deciding on their constitutionality.” On 
July 21 Luther Martin and Col. George 
Mason took it for granted that “the 
constitutionality of laws . . . will come 
before the Judges in their official char- 
acter.” Judicial review in the States 
had, in Gerry’s words, been received 
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“with general approbation.” Governor 
George Clinton and others opposed 
ratification of the Constitution partly 
because they understood the Supreme 
Court to enjoy this prerogative. 

Beard’s edition of The Federalist, 
which omits the papers on the “defects” 
of the Articles of Confederation and 
certain passages from other papers, 
provides a suggestive Introduction, a 
“Background of Political Events,” 
divides the papers into nine parts, each 
preceded by a brief exposition, and 
breaks up each paper under helpful 
headings. It is therefore quite useful to 
a teacher or a student in private. The 
Modern Library edition is out of print, 
but Macmillan has now published a 
much less expensive edition than this 
one, with notes and relevant documents 
lacking in Beard. 

Rospert C. HARTNETT 


Prodigal soil-mining 





OUR PLUNDERED PLANET 





By Fairfield Osborn. Little, Brown. 
217p. $2.50. 


The concept of man as a geologic force 
is new to most Americans. But the idea 
does not, therefore, lack validity. How- 
ever, we can be sure a goodly number 
of readers will criticize Fairfield Os- 
born for beginning his discussion of 
man’s relation to nature from that par- 
ticular vantage point. 

Critics will probably voice their 
objections because they feel the author 
has somehow overlooked the spirituality 
of the soul and the supernaturality of 
the present order, and has concentrated 
exclusively on the material basis of 
life; or because of a vague suspicion 
that he does not share their faith in 
the potentialities of science but insists 
instead on the organic character of the 
life cycle; or, finally, because they do 
not understand his approach and in- 
terpretation of facts. The last is the 
most likely reason for criticism. In 
point of fact, it is only an added argu- 
ment for careful reading of and reflec- 
tion upon Our Plundered Planet. 

For centuries man could destroy his 
granaries and move on. When the soil 
eroded and hills washed down, there 
were always new frontiers. Man was 
not particularly conscious of plunder- 
ing the earth. There was so much of it 
—or at least so it seemed—in propor- 
tion to the number of men. No civiliza- 
tion was immune from the disease. 
Rome produced its North Africa, China 
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its denuded hillsides, the Spanish 
Mesta its barren wastes—all in the 
name of enterprise. 

One need not subscribe fully to the 
Malthusian thesis to recognize a major 
difference between a_ globe with 
400,000,000 persons and one with over 
two billion, especially with destruction 
of resources proceeding apace. Yet the 
smaller figure held good, according to 
valid estimates, only three centuries 
ago. The latter presents the case today. 

Now, under conditions of modern 
science, the human race continues to 
grow at the rate of one per cent a year, 
so that conceivably within a century 
or so we could double present world 
population. Meanwhile, badlands and 
dust bowls multiply, and profit-seekers 
watch rivers and dams silt up with top- 
soil that formerly produced food or 
lumber. The problem should be clear 
to all who read. 

Fairfield Osborn shows that we have 
left in the world today but two acres 
of cultivable land per individual— 
not very promising in view of Amer- 
ican need for two and one-half to main- 
tain living standards. Deserts and 
eroded slopes are found in spots where 
land could have been kept fertile by a 


little foresight. In a senseless effort to 
dominate nature, in defiance of nature’s 
laws, man destroys the source of sub- 
sistence. Hence, conservation and 
reclamation are today not luxuries but 
sheer necessities, essential for defense 
of the race. 

After put ing conservation and prop- 
er use of resources in perspective, the 
author surveys the situation, continent 
by continent. In the process, he ex- 
plodes a number of customary assump- 
tions, for example, the idea that 
reclamation of tropical lands such as 
the Amazon basin opens up limitless 
possibilities. Another is that science 
will feed us when the soil is gone. 

Fairfield Osborn shows how rela- 
tively scant are the agricultural re- 
sources of Russia’s extensive territories, 
apart, that is, from the conquests. He 
hints at how self-deceiving is the 
United States in not recognizing that 
its hour has come; that we cannot mine 
our land and still continue to feed the 
world forever. 

Our Plundered Planet proves pro- 
vocative for all who think in terms of 
mankind’s future. To the understand- 
ing, atomic bombs, guided missiles and 
bacteriological warfare do not present 


half so certain a threat as the erosion 
and destruction of resources that con- 
tinue day and night. From these latter 
neither the profit motive, nor free en- 
terprise, nor misplaced faith in science 
can save us. Wars begin and end, but 
safeguarding nature must go on con- 
tinuously. 

In reviewing the problem, Fairfield 
Osborn does not indicate how heavy is 
the responsibility resting on the Chris- 
tian conscience—but we can draw our | 
own inferences. Despite man’s elevation 
to the order of grace, he still remains 
a child of nature. Either he recognizes 
that fact and respects the life cycle, 
or in destroying nature he destroys 
himself. WituiaM J. GisBons 





VINE OF GLORY 





By Mary Jackson King. Bobbs-Merrill. 
357p. $3. 


The impact of Vine of Glory is one to 
be felt and “heard ’round the world.” 
We have here an outstanding contri- 
bution to Americana, written with full 
knowledge and understanding and sym- 
pathy. The drowsy introductory atmos- 
phere leads step by step to a smashing 
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crescendo of climax that leaves the 
reader alternately numb and shocked, 
but always still hopeful of a better 
America. 

Lavinia Westwood is the pathetic 
victim of the typical American suc- 
cess story of “shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves in three generations.” Her 
hopeless existence as the last of a 
once prominent family on its way out 
in a small and smug Southern town is 
brightened in her childhood by two 
clandestine playmates, the children of 
the Negro doctor. It is the Negro doc- 
tor’s son, Augustus, grown to successful 
manhood and returned to help his 


people, who points out to Lavinia, still 
clandestinely, the way to personal 
freedom. 

Augustus is a noble character, beau- 
tifully drawn. His end gives him an 
aura of martyrdom. Other personages 
in the book have a realness that makes 
them come alive on every page: the old 
Negro doctor, reserved and patient; 
Lavinia’s mother, incompetent and de- 
manding; the would-be suitor Cawley, 
ignorant and cowardly like the rest of 
his ilk in the Klan; old Mrs. Berryhill, 
wise and knowing. 

Lavinia’s work among the Negroes 
proved reciprocally beneficial. Her final 











DANTE THEOLOGIAN 
THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Translation and Commentary 
by REV. PATRICK CUMMINS, 0.S.B. 


Monk of Conception Abbey 


$6.00 











This new translation is probably the first that follows Dante’s 
terza rima and the length of his line, eleven syllables. The trans- 
lator has sought to retain the majesty and flow of Dante’s style. 
At the same time he is most faithful to the sense of the original. 
Thus the English version retains the flavor of the Florentine poet’s 
masterpiece. 


The translator lived in Italy for several years and there developed 
his admiration and enthusiasm for the DIVINE COMEDY. How 


this devotion grew he explains in his Preface. 


In addition to the translation the volume contains 172 pages of 
commentary; in fact, two commentaries: one throwing light on the 
literal meaning of obscure passages, the other explaining the spiritual 
or theological contents. The reader will thus see in considerable 
detail that the poem is an extended parable of Christian doctrine. 
The value of the book is enhanced by 2 DICTIONARY OF 
PROPER NAMES (52 pages). 


For those who have yet to be introduced to the DIVINE 
COMEDY, the present work will help them to appreciate it. For 
those who have already learned to admire the great epic, this 
volume will furnish additional explanation. 
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harrowing experience matured her sud- 
denly to a degree far beyond her 
chronological years. The ultimate dedi- 
cation of her life, plus her legacy from 
Mrs. Berryhill to further her work for 
the Negroes, gives a heartening note at 
the end, with a suggestion of marital 
happiness with the young Northerner, 
Dr. Allen. 

Mary Jackson King deserves un- 
stinted praise for producing this read. 
able, convincing book, this fair presen- 
tation devoid of sentimentality. Aside 
from its literary merit, the subject is 
one for all Americans to consider and 
act upon in charity and brotherhood. 

CATHERINE D. GAusE 


AWivemavolne 


PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 
20. He came down. Like every good 
Christian (says the Man in the street) 
I have enjoyed, during my life, a lot 
of sermons and pious talks about 
humility. When I say that I “enjoyed” 
them, I am not quite accurate. I 
listened to them, and I must confess 
that, on the whole, they were disap- 
pointing. 

Why (asks the Theologian)? Have 
you some special grudge against 
humility? In that case, I advise you 
to ponder a little on the words of the 
Creed: “He came down.” 

Thank you, but I am sure it will 
increase the difficulty. Humility is 
dreary and dull, in so far as I under- 
stand what it means. I believe, with 
the majority of healthy people, that my 
first duty is to bring about the fullest 
possible expansion of my own person- 
ality, and not depress it. 

You are wrong. Don’t you see that 
you are expressing in terms of personal 
life the Lebensraum doctrine which 
some nefarious pundits have rashly 
applied to national life? Expansion 
without a proper set of checks spells 
disaster. Besides, humility has nothing 
to do with a lowering of my powers. 
It does not breed weakness, or shrink- 
age, or atrophy. Christian virtues never 
stunt a man. 

Indeed? Then your humility is a per- 
fect conundrum. 

Let us see. When God “came down,” 
the purpose of this extraordinary per 
formance was not to lower the God- 
head, to make the Word a little less 
God. On the contrary, we know that 
the Council of Chalcedon hurled quite 
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a number of anathemas against the 
Eutychians, who, confusing the two 
natures of Christ, taught that the 
divinity had been more or less debased 
through union with humanity. After 
the union, Christ is no less God than 
before. He is God and something else— 
Man. He did not come down to lower 
the level of His divine nature, but in 
order to adapt Himself to the work of 
Redemption. Because humility is the 
virtue of the instruments. It is the 
docility of tools. When you take up a 
fountain-pen, you expect from it per- 
fect willingness. It has to write Latin 
or Arabic, or draw cartoons, or add 
figures, according to your needs or 
whims. No fiddle is previously consulted 
about its favorite tunes. It must play 
as ordered. The same applies to a gun 
or a stick or a trowel. Each must con- 
form to the will of man, and adapt 
itself to its purpose. Christ came down, 
not to empty the treasury of His 
divine life, but to bring man into com- 
munion with it; not to dwarf Himself, 
but to exalt His people. Of course, this 
“coming down” was the supreme lesson 
of humility, since it made God Himself 
ready to serve men: propter nos 
homines. 

But are you sure everybody under- 
stands humility to mean that? 

I am pretty sure the vast majority 
of men are at sea, when they think of 
humility—or of any virtue. The old 
Stoics had not even thought of this 


meaning. To them, to be humble was’ 


to be mean. And, in eur times, poor 
Nietzsche foamed with rage whenever 
he mentioned humility or meekness; 
just as, in France, Montherlant purses 
his lips and politely sneers. What 
“everybody” thinks about Catholic 
truth is, I am afraid, a kind of hopeless 
Babel. But I can, at least, send you 
St. Ignatius and his Spiritual Exercises. 
This is a booklet, quite unobtrusive, 
seldom read, perhaps not too readable, 
not because it has nothing to convey 
to our minds; on the contrary, because 
it fs packed with essentials. Look at 
the pages where humility is proposed. 
No question of lowering ourselves. We 
are taught that there are degrees in 
humility—just three, no more, no less, 
and these three degrees are three steps 
toward perfect docility. First, I con- 
form my behavior to the stern obliga- 
tions imposed by God, and avoid 
mortal sins; then I proceed to a life of 
mere justice, avoiding, to the best of 
my ability, even venial sins; after- 
wards, when it seems that with perfect 
justice we have reached the supreme 
goal, there is the third step, and we 


enter into the great realm of love. We 
no longer ask whether we must comply 
with some rule or duty; we work with 
God, we remain at His disposal, like 
perfect tools—even when no obligation 
prods or compels. The mere wish of 
our Maker is enough. Perfect humility 
is fused into perfect docility. 

And pride, then? What is pride? 

Pride is twofold: the essence of 
every sin, when it leads to revolt; the 
flower of every virtue, when it leads 
to service—to the service of God. 
Pride is dross or good ore; humility is 
pure gold. PrerrE Cwartes, S.J. 
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SOAP BOX THEATRE II. While the 
actor is the most important artist in 
the theatre, he makes his greatest con- 
tribution to the stage only when he 
loses his personality. He may be a 
rock-ribbed Republican, but if he is 
cast in a play with a New Deal mes- 
sage, it is his business to make his 
character convincing. It’s more than 
his business; it’s his duty. He has no 
more right to hint to an audience that 
his personal views are contrary to the 
purpose of the play than he has to 
suggest his personal temperance views 
if he is cast as a bartender. 

This is not discriminating against 
the actor in favor of the playwright. 
It is merely conforming to the condi- 
tions that govern complementary but 
different arts. Drama is by its nature 
a propaganda art. The playwright is 
wholly within his province when he 
attacks abuses and advocates causes. 
If he writes a play extolling the 
beatitude of life under communism, the 
actors will betray their art if they 
attempt to let the audience know they 
are democrats. If an actor has any 
scruples about playing any type of 
character, he should not accept the 
role. 

To allow actors to encroach upon the 
playwright’s art, by interpolating their 
opinions in the story, would lead to 
endless confusion and ultimately vitiate 
both arts. If actors can tamper with a 
script so that its meaning is compro- 
mised or perverted, there is no reason 
why producers should be denied that 
privilege. A horrendous result could 
be A Doll’s House produced as an 
argument for the subjection of women, 
or Uncle Tom’s Cabin presented as a 
defense of the poll tax. 
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THE BOOK ALL 
CATHOLICS HAVE 
EAGERLY AWAITED! 


TIME Magazine says, “A testa- 
ment to the hard work and know- 
how of the Catholic Church... 
and its record-breaking 115,214 con- 
verts in 1947 ....%s a recently pub- 
lished compendium of the most 
successful techniques—WINNING 
CONVERTS, edited by the Rev. 
John A. O’Brien of the University 
of Notre Dame. It may give many 
a pointer to envangelizsing ... 
Catholic priests and laymen.” 


The renowned Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen and one of his famous con- 
verts, ex-Congresswoman Clare 
Boothe Luce, along with many 
others in the distinguished com- 
pany of those who "labor in the 
vineyard of the Master," tell you 
their own methods and expe- 
riences in convert-making! 
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Here is a veritable handbook for 
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case-histories with photographs, 
charts and exhibits telling the 
entire story of WINNING CON- 
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When Mr. Sullivan (as quoted last 
week) complained that too many 
younger performers are _ projecting 
their social views from the stage, he 
probably saw the specter of cultural 
chaos that can follow if the practice 
spreads to other crafts of the theatre. 
It is not a new threat, as Hamlet’s 
instructions to the players reveal; and 
its contagion caused the theatre in 
Europe to rot in ten centuries of decay. 
If the infection gets out of hand in our 
theatre, actors will be the chief suf- 
ferers, tormented by the knowledge that 
they caused the epidemic. 

Most of the actors chided by Mr. 
Sullivan have allowed themselves to be- 
come stooges of communist and fellow- 
traveler maneuvers to influence public 
opinion. The extraneous matter in- 
serted in their gags, hoofing and busi- 
ness almost invariably conforms to the 
sinuous exigencies of the Party line. 
No doubt some of the performers who 
like to air their social views at the 
wrong time—perhaps the majority of 
them—do not suspect that they are be- 
ing used as Mortimer Snerds by the 
Cominform. That does not matter; they 
are expendable and can be tossed away 
when they are no longer useful to the 
Politburo; for the Moscow big shots 


A Reweit 
Souvenir 


WITH PRACTICAL 
RESOLUTIONS 
by 

Rev. Father Victor, C. P. 
Translated from the French by 
Rev. Father Edmund, C. P. 

The period of spiritual re- 
juvenation, called retreat, is filled 
with untold graces and not in- 
frequent raptures of the soul. 


In the heat of inspiration, the 
retreatant boldly launches out on 


a new life, vows daring resolu- 
tions, promises never to abandon 


the Lord again. Weak human 
nature intervenes and the tender 
tree that was laden with beauti- 
ful blossoms and abundant young 
fruit succumbs to the first storm. 

From long experience, Father 
Victor has written a corrective 
to this lamentable fact. A RE- 
TREAT SOUVENIR is designed 
to show specifically how resolu- 
tions can be kept. For anyone 
interested in his own spiritual 
advancement, the book is im- 
perative. 

At your bookstore or from 


The NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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are as callous as their ideology is 
corrupt. Communism, which has fouled 
every decent thing it ever touched, is 
emptying its filth in the theatre. Unless 
the members of all the stage crafts, 
especially the actors, get together and 
give the place a good housecleaning, it 
won't be fit to live in. 
THEOPHILUS LEwIS 





Kilts 





THE STREET WITH NO NAME. 
That law-enforcement officers in 
search of evidence sometimes attempt 
a hazardous masquerade as underworld 
characters is well known to the increas- 
ingly wary mobsters and, incidentally, 
to the habitual filmgoer who has been 
exposed to a multitude of variations on 
this theme. Considered simply as a 
movie situation, however, it is a practi- 
cally fool-proof way of creating sus- 
vense, and its theatrical effectiveness 
was never better exploited than in this 
latest documentary-style crime melo- 
drama. Photographed against what are 
obviously real backgrounds rather than 
movie sets, its story (drawn from the 
files of the FBI) concerns an unidenti- 
fied city, terrorized by a well-organized, 
postwar gang whose method of screen- 
ing prospective members is apparently 
proof against informers. How an agent, 
backed by all the resources and safe- 
guards of the Bureau but in constant 
peril none the less, manages to effect the 
gang’s downfall comprises an entirely 
credible and almost unbearably tense 
story. Mark Stevens is the imperiled 
agent, encumbered neither by romance 
nor by mock heroic gestures; and 
Richard Widmark is the savage, soft- 
voiced boss of a blood-curdling assort- 
ment of young hoodlums. A running 
commentary, which describes the street 
with no name as the back alley stretch- 
ing across the nation on which the 
juvenile delinquents of today are made 
into the criminals of tomorrow, gives 
an illusion of social merit to a realistic 
adult thriller. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE TWISTED ROAD. The role played 
by environment in shaping criminals 
is here explored with sledge-hammer 
effectiveness. Boasting none of the 
standard box-office commodities, the 
story deals with the short, foredoomed 
quest for a normal life by a pair of 
warped but instinctively decent young- 


1948 


sters, played against a background of 
unremitting sordidness and _ violence, 
The boy (Farley Granger), an escaped 
convict; and the girl (Cathy O’Dop. 
nell), a slavey in a criminal hideour, 
fall in love, marry and in a brief, back. 
roads flight pretend that they have , 
bright future, all of which ends whe, 
the law catches up with them. The film 
perhaps stacks the cards in favor of 
the young couple’s good intentions 
(helped along by the sensitive, yp. 
glamorized performances of the tw 
young stars) but its portrayal of 
squalor and crime in its effect on the 
child raised in their midst is a valid 
but horrifying object lesson for adults 
(RKO) 


ROMANCE ON THE HIGH SEas. 
Anyone hankering after a cruise tp 
South America (whether from listening 
to the radio programs which promot 
them with reckless abandon, or any 
other reason) can enjoy one vicariously 
in this luxuriously accoutred Techni. 


color musical. The rub is that one must 


also take some rather disagreeable pre. 
liminary plot maneuverings, involving 
an excessively wealthy and mutually 
suspicious couple and the reasons why 
the wife (Janis Paige) sent a hard-w 
singer (Doris Day—a newcomer who 
also shows considerable flair for com- 
edy) to impersonate her on the cruise, 
and why the husband (Don DeFore) 
sent along a detective (Jack Carson) 
to keep an eye on the “wife.” However, 
once the boat sails and bumptiousy 


amusing Mr. Carson and breezy Mis | 


Day are thrown together to play out 
their comedy of errors, the picture 


generates considerable _ light-weight 
amusement for adults. (Warner Broth- 
ers) Moira WALSH. 


Parade 








(BILL AND LOUIE, TAXI DRIVERS, 
are sitting in Bill’s cab.) 

Louis (mopping brow) : Boy, hell can‘ 
be much hotter’n this. I hope I don't 
land there. I can’t stand heat. 

Bill: It ain’t no accident you land 
there, Louie. A guy just don’t watch 
his step, and walks right, straight, 
plump into it. (Assembling of a crowd 
in the next block interrupts the cor 
versation. Bill drives there.) 

Bill (calling from cab window): 
What’s the matter? 
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Man: A fellow was looking for a gas- 
pipe leak with a lighted match. He 
just found the leak. 
Bill: Put him in the cab. V'll take him 
to the hospital. (Louie gets out. The 
injured man is placed in the back seat, 
with a friend.) 
Bill (after car is started): You'll be 
all right, bub. 
Injured Man: Why did this have to 
happen to me? 
Bill: Don’t worry, Mac. Here’s the 
hospital. (After helping injured man 
to the emergency ward, Bill heads for 
his cab. He is stopped by an intern.) 
Intern: What happened to the fellow 
you brought in? 
Bill: He found the leak in a gas pipe 
with a lighted match. 
Intern (shaking head): We're getting 
them every day. They’re tripping on 
rugs; falling downstairs; slipping all 
over bathtubs. A man lets his nose get 
caught in a folding bed. We got him 
yesterday. What do you think of that? 
Bill: No guy oughta stick his nose in 
no folding bed. 
Intern: Think of anything at all and 
we got it. Do you want to hear more? 
Bill: I'd like to, but I gotta be going, 
Doc. So long. (Bill starts back to his 
street-corner stand. On the way, he 
spies a lady walking on the sidewalk, 
holding before her face a mirror, a 
powder puff, and heading straight for 
an open manhole. . . . Bill’s brakes 
screech. The lady starts descending into 
manhole. Bill arrives in time to catch 
her arm... . A crowd gathers.) 
Lady (shouting at Bill from man- 
hole): What are you trying to do— 
pull my arm off? 
Bill: You oughta watch your step, 
lady. (He pulls her out.) 
Man (to lady): Madame, is this fellow 
(pointing to Bill) annoying you? 
Lady: No, not exactly. He was sort of 
rough, that’s all. (Disgusted, Bill 
climbs into cab, returns to corner 
stand, relates incident to Louie.) 
Louie: I never see a dame walk into a 
manhole. She goes right plump in, eh? 
Bill: Yeah, right, straight, plump into 
it. Some dope stole the guardrail. 
Louie: It sounds like the way you say, 
guys step right plump into hell. 
Bill: Yeah, that’s right. Hell’s a big 
manhole. Lotsa guys is stepping all the 
time into this big manhole, and nobody 
ain’t ever going to pull them out. 
Louie (looking at newspaper): Says 
here it’s going to get cooler. Here’s 
another reason I ain’t going to hell. 
Bill: What do you mean? 
Louie: It never gets cooler in hell. 
Joun A. Toomey 


Correspondence 








Racism in medicine 


Epitor: Your editorial on the American 
Medical Association’s failure to accept 
an opportunity to lessen race prejudice 
within its own ranks (America, July 
12), brings to public attention a situa- 
tion too little realized generally. Doc- 
tors are rightfully expected, because of 
their education, to view problems dis- 
passionately; the characteristic note of 
the scientific attitude is thinking freed 
of emotional interference. One wonders 
how men incapable of considering large 
matters without bigotry respond to the 
more personal problems their practices 
bring them. 

However, even the acceptance of Ne- 
gro doctors into the local medical so- 
cieties, though a proper and needed 
step, is by no means an answer to the 
severe current shortage of medical care 
for colored sick. Even though a Negro 
physician may obtain such membership, 
this by no means ensures that he will 
be able to use hospital facilities. Quite 
commonly, well-trained colored doctors 
who apply for staff privileges are told 
by hospital authorities that the list is 
filled, that there are not enough beds 
for the present staff, or even, frankly, 
that Negro doctors are not acceptable. 

Such episodes seem to be evidence 
that education is not an adequate meth- 
od of obtaining fair interracial rela- 
tions; perhaps only laws can do it. 

Frank R. Hanranan, Jr., M.D. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Wall Street strike (concluded) 


Epitor: I read, with great dismay, the 
letter in your July 10 issue, by a gentle- 
man who describes himself as a mili- 
tant Roman Catholic. The gist of this 
letter is to the effect that your maga- 
zine committed some great wrong in 
coming to the defense of the Wall Street 
strikers. Specifically, the writer charges 
that ycur presentation of the issue of 
the strike as a question of unionism 
failed to consider what he termed “the 
inalienable right of an employe to ex- 
ercise his free will to join or to refuse 
to join the union.” 

As one who actively participated in 
the strike as President of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists, I 
should like to make a few observations. 

I was very close to the union, to the 


Government’s mediation attempts and 
to the efforts of interested citizens 
peacefully to settle the dispute. From 
this experience I can honestly say that 
the issue was truly one of unionism and 
not the hypocritical issue raised by the 
Stock Exchange leaders as to the “in- 
alienable” right of workers not to join 
a union. 

That the union shop was the desire 
of the employes had been made over- 
whelmingly evident on both the Curb 
and Stock Exchanges in union-shop 
polls under the Taft-Hartley law. This 
law, promoted by conservatives, failed 
to consider the right of workers to stay 
outside the union “an inalienable” right 
if the majority voted for a union shop. 

Since the writer of the letter is a 
“militant Catholic,” his Christian con- 
science should have been disturbed by 
the easily obtained evidence of the in- 
ability of married Stock Exchange 
workers to support their families on 
their present salaries. Two jobs—night 
work in other industries—were the rule 
and not the exception for the Stock- 
Exchange workers who went on strike. 
Certainly a militant Catholic could 
have been more disturbed by this situa- 
tion than by individualistic nonsense 
about the “inalienable right” not to 
join a union whose purpose was to 
eliminate such a condition. 

Grorce R. DoNAHUE 

New York, N. Y. 


Epitor: It is difficult to understand 
why America felt it necessary to print 
the letter of D. E. Wade (July 10) since 
all the objections raised had been ade- 
quately answered with philosophy and 
fact by the letter of Father John E. 
Byrne (America, May 8, 1948). The 
quality of Mr. Wade’s letter is indi- 
cated by his inaccurate reference to the 
Maritime union. The NMU was not in- 
vited to, and actually did not, partici- 
pate in the Wall Street Strike. If Mr. 
Wade is no more accurate in his own 
field than he is with reference to the 
strike, we all might very well begin to 
worry about how well the financial 
world is run. 
(Rev.) THomas J. Darsy 
New York, N. Y. 


(This controversy is hereby closed.— 
Epitor) 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Home Economics, 
Commercial Education; Teacher 
Training; Dramatics, Pre-Legal and 
Pre-Medical Courses. Two-Year Ter- 
minal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 

e 

Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 
Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


acne by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 
Marymount Preparatory Schools; Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education 
of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in PP. North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Bogistered for Teacher's License 
rk ee of . Degree of Bachelor 


f 

in Nursing. A standard izing Conservatory of Music 

is maintained in connection with the College. Pic- 

eee ee in the upper Mississippi. One 

_ dred Served by the “Zephyr,”’ 
awathe,”” aa “The 400.” ONLY FIVE HOURS 

FROM CHICAGO. 





BARRY COLLEGE 


for Women 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, Home 
Economics, Pre-Nursing 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business. 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Marylend 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Excep- 
tional advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES 
ACADEMY 


Boarding school for boys. Woonsocket, R. I. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart. Grade 8 through High School. State 
Accredited. Classical, Scientific, Commercial 
and General Courses. Very moderate rates. 
Write for catalog. 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 


conducted by 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts — Science — Education 

Art—Music—Speech and Dramatics 

Secretarial Science — Social Service 
Nursing — Medical Technology 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


A Catholic — for Women conducted by 
the Religious the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On Ss main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from 

Address Registrar for information. ‘ele- 
phone Bryn wr 4514, 


























TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
An Institution is the Higher Education 
Women 


Gontastes ty She Gtstern of Betme Done of Bemee. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 








COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
@ 

Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Extea- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 

Outdoor Skating Rink. 
Address: The Directress 














COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


On the approved list of the Assuciatios of 
niversities. Campus of 400 acres. 

Modern residence Standard courses 

> ~~ and sciences. Busin —_ 

ion, home 

training, music, 7 er yee B.S. degrees. 


Address Desa, Convent Stetion, New Jersey 
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